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ON THE PREHISTORY OF GREEK CONSONANTISM 


WILLIAM DIVER 


We have reached the point in the study of a number of Indo- 
European languages where the individual facts of phonological 
development are about as well known as they are likely to be, 
barring the discovery of new manuscripts or inscriptions that will 
give us information of an unexpected kind.1_ The task now before 
us is that of exploring the prehistoric period of these languages for 
the purpose of reconstructing the development of the various 
phonological systems (not merely of the individual sounds) from 
Indo-European to the time of the earliest texts. This exploration 
has already been undertaken in some areas by the methods of 
diachronic phonemics,? and it will be the purpose of this paper 
to use that point of view to suggest a theory of the development 
of the Greek consonant system. 


The primary task in reconstructing the prehistory of a language 
is to disentangle its various chronological stages from the apparent 
simultaneity that the texts present us with. In many cases this 
has already been done to some extent by the before-or-after compa- 
rison of the effect of various developmen s on individual sounds. ® 


' This was not particularly true in the case of the recently deciphered Greek 
inscriptions in the Linear B script, which have rather confirmed our suspicions about 
earlier stages of Greek than forced any fundamental] re-evaluation. 

* This kind of analysis of the functional and structural aspects of phonological 
change is most closely associated with the name of André Martinet; the most complete 
treatment of the theory and application of the approach is to be found in his Economie 
des changements phonétiques (Berne, 1955). For ealier works see also Alphonse Juil- 
land, “A Bibliography of Diachronic Phonemics,” Word 9 (1953), 198-208. An 
important analysis of the vowels of Greek is to be found in Martin S. Ruipérez, 
“‘Esquisse d’une histoire du vocalisme grec,’’ Word 12 (1956), 67-81. 

5 One of the most thorough examples of this important and fruitful kind of analysis 
is that of A. C. Moorhouse, “Observations on Chronology in Sound-Changes in the 
Italic Dialects,” American Journal of Philology, 61 (1940), 307-329. For Greek, see 
the entry Chronologie Relative in the index to Michel Lejeune, Trailé de phonétique 
grecque*, (Paris 1955). 
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The diachronic phonemicist tries to refine this technique even 
further by assembling into one chronological period those superfi- 
cially diverse changes that are in fact the various manifestations 
of some single development in the language.‘ But perhaps the 
most interesting, because so far the least exploited, contribution of 
diachronic phonemics lies in its detailed examination of the 
repercussion throughout the phonemic pattern of some phonological 
change. Many an apparently isolated or anomalous shift will 
appear on closer view to be a reaction, perhaps even a much 
delayed one, to some change that has affected another sound that 
is structurally related to it. In the case of Greek, this aspect of 
the analysis is particularly fruitful. 

The Indo-European phonological system used as a starting 
point here is shorn of some of its complexities by eliminating all 
features that have no appreciable consequence in Greek. Thus 
the problem of whether there were one or two series of aspirates in 
Indo-European will be ignored, since to the traces of such a dis- 
tinction in other languages Greek replies with a single undifferen- 
tiated series. Similarly Greek presents evidence for only two orders 
of dorsal stops; the possibility of a third need not concern us. 
For Proto-Greek, then, one can assume three series—voiceless, 
voiced, and voiceless aspirate—and four orders—labial, apical, 
dorsal, and labio-velar—plus two nasals, one sibilant (there is no 
trace of a special development of the sibilant after i, u, r, and k, 
so that Indo-European distinction too can be neglected), and the 
semi-vowels y, w, r, and 1: 


p t k kw 


b d g gw 
ph th kh khw 
m n 


y W r | s 


As to what traces of the laryngeals may have survived into 
Greek, it is not yet possible to speak with certainty. There has 
been a considerable amount of etymological speculation, some of 
it contradictory, concerning the former presence of laryngeals in 
a number of Greek words, but so far there has not been the kind 
of thorough treatment of the problem that would enable one to 


* This procedure is particularly well exemplified in Martinet’s work on Italic 
(Economie, §§ 13.13-13.37, Affaiblissement el afjermissemen! en ilalique) and in 
J. Fourquet, Les mulalions consonantiques du germanique (Paris, 1948). 
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introduce them with any confidence into a study of this kind. 
Further, the reflexes of the laryngeals are detectable in their 
influence on the quality or quantity of neighboring phonemes,‘ 
and they affect the distribution of sounds in a number of words 
rather than the total number of phonemes or the phonological 
structure,® which is of prime concern here. 

The span from Indo-European to attested Greek may be divided 
into three major periods: a period of palatalization, during which 
every consonant standing before y had its phonetic characteristics 
affected; a period that marked the beginning of what has been 
called in other cases the weakening of the force of articulation; 
and thirdly a period of reorganization and readjustment, during 
which the dislocations resulting from the previous two periods gave 
rise to various secondary developments. 

Although the first period, that of palatalization, is not specifi- 
cally recognized as such in the handbooks of Greek phonology,’ 
in the way such a period is recognized, for example, in the pre- 
history of the Slavic languages,® there is specific recognition that 
the combination of consonant plus y always gives a result different 
from the reflex of the consonant itself. Among the stops, for 
example, klépld ‘ steal’ <*klépyd is to be compared with klopés 
‘thief’; phulallé ‘guard’ <"*phulakyéd with philaz, philakos 
‘sentinel’; hdzomai ‘revere’ <*hdgyomai with hdgios ‘sacred’; etc. 
The treatments of the various stops clearly differ among them- 
selves, but they have in common the fact that they are influenced 
by the following y, and it seems simpler to assume that these 
somewhat diverse reflexes go back to a single phase of palataliz- 
ation than to ascribe each to a different phenomenon, isolated 


5 A study of the effects of the laryngeals on the morphophonemics of the Greek 
verb, now under way, should provide more information on the behavior of the laryn- 
geals in Greek. 

®° The term ‘‘structure’’ is used here in the meaning of the paradigmatic inter- 
relation of the phonemes in terms of their shared features, rather than in the Bloom- 
fieldian sense of the pattern of their distribution in words. 

7 For matters of fact about which there is no dispute, reference is made to Carl 
Darling Buck, Comparalive Grammar of Greek and Lalin (Chicago, 1948); Michel 
Lejeune, Trailé de phonélique grecque* (Paris, 1955); and Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammalik I (Munich, 1938). The three are in substantial agreement except on 
occasional minor details. In general the Trailé of Lejeune, which offers the most 
detailed treatment of the various phonetic problems, will be used to represent the 
agreed opinion. There has now appeared an article by W. S. Allen, “Some Problems 
of Palatalization in Greek,’”’ Lingua VIJ, 2 (1958), 113-133, that takes up some of 
the problems dealt with here, but from a somewhat different point of view. 

® See, for example, A. Meillet, Le slave commun? (Paris, 1934), §§ 102-119, Mouillures 
el amollissemenis. 
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from the others. This would mean then that the apparent 
diversity is the result of secondary developments, the differences 
being determined partly by the phonetic characteristics of the 
individual sounds and partly by the tensions within the phonolo- 
gical system. For this period of palatalization we would suggest 
that each consonant standing before y had the manner of its 
articulation sufficiently affected to breed later phonemic differen- 
tiation, and that there thus arose an opposition of palatalized to 
non-palatalized consonants. The significant point of the deve- 
lopment would come when the assimilation to the following y had 
proceeded far enough so that the palatal articulation of the second 
member of the cluster had become in fact a co-articulation, when 
i+-y, for example, had changed from a cluster of two different 
consonants to a geminate whose uniform articulation was that of a 
palatalized t, which may be written ?l’. 

We are, of course, not too well informed about the exact phonetic 
characteristics of the reflexes of these clusters at every stage of 
their evolution. The task of reconstructing the phonetic route 
that has been taken in each case has been tackled most thoroughly 
by Lejeune,® who bases his suggestions on the phonetic theories 
of Maurice Grammont.?!° These in turn are deduced from a 
wide experience with the evolutionary history of many languages 
and depend for their validity on arguments of physiological 
phonetics and what might be called the natural physiological 
transitions from one sound to another. The problem of the 
extent to which this kind of phonetic plausibility should be relied 
or indeed insisted on in the reconstruction of phonological change 
is a delicate one. We cannot of course depart without good 
reason from an explanation that is phonetically sound, yet it has 
become increasingly apparent that changes do take place that are 
in direct contradiction to the normal rules of phonological deve- 
lopment of the language under consideration. Elsewhere?! I have 
sought, through an examination of the wider context of their 
development, a better understanding of two such unexpected 
changes, the shift of *sk to ech in Sanskrit and that of *ly to sl 
in Old Church Slavic. In each instance there were found factors 
of a non-phonetic nature (in the one instance a hole in the para- 
digmatic pattern of the phonological system, in the other an 


® Op. cit. 
10 Trailé de phonélique (Paris, 1933). 
11 “The Problem of Old Bulgarian $/,’’ Word 11 (1955), 228-236. 
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unbalanced distribution of the functional load of the various 
phonemes and clusters that might have provided the end point of 
the phonological change) that made it possible to accept an analysis 
that would be implausible from a purely phonetic point of view. 
Therefore one must not accept an argument merely because it 
happens to be the only possible phonetic reconstruction, particu- 
larly if it is unsatisfactory in other respects, nor must one reject 
automatically an explanation that ignores a superficial phonetic 
plausibility in favor of a more satisfactory understanding 
of the larger context in which these individual changes are taking 
place. It is the latter type of explanation that will be attempted 
here. 

Lejeune’s formulations, then, are very soundly based on Gram- 
mont’s principles of phonetic plausibility, but if we consider them 
from the more comprehensive viewpoint of the total development 
of the phonological system certain inconsistencies become apparent 
that make the phonetic analysis less convincing than it might 
appear at first glance. 

The reconstructions of the evolution of *py, *ly, and *ky?? 
provide typical problems. Of *iy and *ky Lejeune writes:'% 

Entre |’état initial du grec commun (comportant des groupes 
intervocaliques *-ls-, *-ly-, *-ky-, *-lw-) et les traitements 
historiques : d’une part -ss- (d’ot confusion avec *-ss- ancien) 
et réduction partielle a -s-, d’autre part -il-, il faut, dans chaque 
cas, restituer un stade intermédiaire *-s- ; puis sont intervenues 
des assimilations soit de l’occlusive a la sifflante, soit de la 
sifflante a l’occlusive. — Or, cette prononciation “is était, dés 

Vorigine, celle d’un groupe ancien: occlusive dentale + s. Plus 

lard, elle a résulté de *-ty-. Elle a résulté de *-ky-, mais plus 

lard encore, car *-ky- devait en étre a tendre vers la pronon- 
ciation -ly-, alors qu’un ancien *-ly- tendait déja vers -ls-. 

De sorte qu’a trois reprises au moins dans le développement du 

grec avant l’histoire, il s’est constitué des groupes *-/s- qui ont 

ensuite évolué d’une maniére analogue, mais indépendamment 


12 It should be noted that the treatment of voiceless stop plus y differs in no way 
from that of aspirate stop plus y. Cf. Lejeune, op. cil., §§ 62-63. E.g., klépiéd 
‘steal’ <(*klepyo (cf. klopés ‘thief’), kripl6é ‘hide’ <(*kruphyé (cf. krupha ‘secretly’). 
So also the dorsal and labio-velar orders are not differentiated in the product of palata- 
lization. Cf. Lejeune, ibid., § 29.  E.g., letiss6 ‘look’ <*leukyé (cf. leukdés ‘bright’), 
péss6 ‘boil’ <* pek “yé (cf. Latin coguo ‘cook’). In dealing with problems of palatali- 
zation before y, no separate treatment will be accorded the aspirates and labio-velars. 

13 Op. cil., § 87. We shall discuss later the problems involved in *is and ‘iw, 
which Lejeune includes here because they are involved in the eventual phonetic 
result of *iy and “ky. 
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les uns des autres; de la les différences de traitements qui se 

présentent pour ces groupes dans les dialectes. _ II parait 

probable que les assimilations *-is- >-ll- et *-ls- <-ss- sont 
intervenues a des dates diverses, mais, dans |’ensemble, relati- 
vement proches de l’époque historique. 

Leaving aside for the moment the point that an assumption of 
change, by assimilation, of *-ls- to -ss- may be an oversimplifi- 
cation of the data, the phonetic analysis is quite plausible. The 
difficulty lies in the assumption of three chronological stages for 
a development that one would be inclined to think, of as a single 
process. It seems more likely that when the palatalization began 
in Greek it affected equally all consonants standing before y than 
that it affected various consonants at distinctly separated times. 
To accept phonetic plausibility then one must accept also the 
implausibility of breaking up into various periods a development 
that was very likely unified. The obvious alternative is to find 
an analysis that preserves the unity of the palatalization, even 
though it may have to depart from a superficial phonetic plausi- 
bility to do so. 

The labial cluster, py, is explained as follows by Lejeune??: 

Les labiales, dont la région articulatoire est distante de celle 
de y, ne se sont pas assimilées a la semi-voyelle. Celle-ci, par 
contre, en position appuyée, s’est trouvée renforcée et a abouti 
elle-méme a une occlusive; or, ? est l’occlusive la plus voisine 
du point d’articulation de y qui soit admise par le grec aprés 
une labiale... 

It may be noted that the reasoning employed here by Lejeune 
follows essentially the principles suggested above. The “reinfor- 
cement” of y to yield ¢ is in general phonetically unlikely, and 
particularly so in a language that, as Lejeune himself points out 
elsewhere,!® is undergoing a development that is exactly the 
opposite of “‘reinforcement.’”’ The argument is justified by the 
introduction of a larger context: the unique admissibility of the 
cluster pt. That this is indeed an important clue to the under- 
standing of the reflex of py will be suggested again in my analysis. 

Explanations of the evolution of clusters consisting of the 
voiced stop plus y also contain phonetically unsatisfactory elements. 
There is no clear example of *by,1* but Lejeune represents the 


14 Thid., § 62. 

18 Ibid., §§ 36-43, Premiers symplémes d’un reléchement de l’occlusion. This 
development will be discussed in greater detail below. 

16 Ibid., § 62, note 1. 
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agreed interpretation of the evolution of *dy and *gy.17 The two 
merge, as *gy>*dy; «... le traitement attendu est, en définitive, 
dz, issu de dy... Mais ce groupe sonore “dz a subi une interversion 
(a laquelle échappe le groupe sourd “*fs): il est partout passé a zd, 
et s’est confondu avec zd issu de s devant d.» There are two 
difficulties here. The assumption of a stage dz is a pure phonetic 
deduction; there is no direct evidence whatever to support it, nor 
is there any evidence that a cluster dz from any other source ever 
existed in Greek.1® The change of dy to dz undoubtedly takes 
place in other languages, but we are not obliged to assume it here. 
The second difficulty lies in the assumption of metathesis of dz 
to zd ;1® metathesis is simply not a regular feature of the develop- 
ment of clusters of stop plus sibilant in Greek: ps, ks, and most 
important is do not become sp, sk, and sf, and of course such 
clusters as bz and gz do not exist. In this instance, then, there 
is not even phonetic plausibility in favor of the analysis, except 
in the very general sense that the changes suggested have taken 
place in other languages. 

In the present analysis we shall therefore feel free to abandon 
without further apology the phonetic reconstructions of our 
predecessors, attempting to replace them by a theory that is at 
the same time phonetically plausible and totally consistent with 
the systematic development of the phonological structure as a 
whole; where there is a conflict between phonetic expectation and 
systematic coherence we shall prefer the latter. 

We return then to the assumption that at the conclusion of 
the process of palatalization each former cluster of stop plus y 
consisted of a long, or geminated, palatalized stop, preserving as 
co-articulations the articulatory components of each of the original 
members and the consonantal length of the pair. 


The continuants (n, 1, r, s, and w) are at first glance less 
obviously related to the palatalization than are the stops, for 
in the texts themselves it is not these sounds that seem to be 
affected by a following y, but rather their environment. In fact 
there is a tradition of referring these developments to the processes 


17 Ibid., §§ 92-93. 

18 The normal treatment of d+s is of course ts, with assimilation of the d to the s ; 
e.g., nominative singular pais ‘child’ <* pails <paid-s, genitive singular paid-és. 

19 There is really no question that the phonetic value of the letter zela was not 
zd in Attic and Ionic; see for example the arguments presented in Buck, Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin, § 185, or in Schwyzer. Griechische Grammatik, pp. 329-332. 
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of metathesis?® or epenthesis,?! rather than palatalization. Thus 
bainéd ‘go’ in comparison with the reconstructed *banyd does 
represent a metath>tic interchange of n and y; or, viewed other- 
wise, the introduction of the « before the n can fairly be called 
epenthesis. But such an analysis is too mechanical. It involves 
merely the static comparison of a reconstructed form with the 
attested Greek word without taking into consideration intervening 
developments, and it completely ignores the fact that this is not 
an isolated juxtaposition of a consonant with y. A more realistic 
appraisal would associate continuant plus y with the palatalization 
of stops discussed above. Here too, instead of n+-y, for example, 
will be assumed a long palatalized nasal, n’n’, that at a later period 
through secondary developments acquired the phonetic shape 
represented in the texts. 

At this stage of the development of the language, the sounds 
with which we shall be concerned can be represented by the 
following pattern,?? which differentiates simple sounds, geminates, 
and palatalized geminates as well as the usual orders and series: 





pp pp’ tt tt’ k’k’ kk kw 
Pp t k kw 
b d g e* 
bb dd d'd’ go go gw 
, , 

nn n’n 

n 
I] I'l’ rr rr ss s‘s’ ww w'w’ 
l r S Ww 


20 The term survives even in Lejeune, but it is clear from his discussion of the 
process (“interversion par penetration’) that he does not use it in the older sense. 
Allen too (op. cil., fn. 73) discourages the use of the term. 

21 So Buck, The Greek Dialecis (Chicago, 1955), § 74.  Schwyzer (op. cil., p. 273) 
discusses both terms, and describes the process in a way that has much in common 
with the interpretation I shall give below: ‘‘... das j palatalisierte zunachst r, n usw., 
die palatale Farbung teilte sich dann aber auch dem vorhergehenden Vokal mit; 
schliesslich fiihrte sie hier zu vollem i, wahrend sie sich bei n r w verlor.” 

22 If this pattern represented a strictly phonemic analysis from a synchronic point 
of view one would have to deal with the problem of whether a palatalized geminate 
such as pp is distinctively both a geminate and palatalized, since there is no single 
palatalized labial to which it can be opposed. But in considering the evolution of 
a language it is important to emphasize the phonetic characteristics of the forms as 
well as their distinctive features. The voiceless aspirates have been left out of this 
representation; as was noted above (fn. 12) the voiceless stops present the same 
development. The clusters kw and gw are included on the assumption that they 
are, in effect, the geminates of the labiovelars k” and g”; kw> pp in hippos ‘horse’ 
as k”>p in hépomai ‘follow’. For gw there is no example in medial position to show 
the geminate, but for the initial position there is /hér ‘wild beast’, Lesbian phér, Latin 
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The tightly-knit early Greek pattern seen on page 2 takes on 
a strikingly different aspect when placed in the frame of this 
larger context. That there should exist a geminate pp corres- 
ponding to the single p is natural enough, but the existence of a 
number of geminates (p’p’, U’l’, etc.) for which there are no corres- 
ponding single phonemes complicates the pattern. Inclusion of 
the geminates (a correlation of length) in the pattern reveals a 
number of ‘holes’, and one may expect that the existence of these 
holes will play a role in the subsequent development of the language. 

That geminates should be taken into consideration in the 
diachronic study of phonemic systems has already been demons- 
trated elsewhere. Martinet?* has pointed out that in the evolution 
of some Romance dialects the geminated phoneme is just as 
much involved in the phonological changes as are the single 
phonemes. That the geminate is an important factor in such a 
chain shift?4 as /i>l>d>d is apparent enough, as is shown by the 
maintaining of the opposition between ti and / while the geminate 
is being simplified, and by the survival of the geminate as a single 
phoneme. Martinet’s analysis implies that the geminate is 
potentially unstable and exerts a pressure toward simplification 
that will be realized when other attributes of the phonological 
system permit. If a geminate for which there does exist a 
corresponding simple phoneme has a certain potential instability, 
one may expect a forliort that an unsupported geminate, for which 
there is no corresponding simplex, is very likely to be somehow 
re-integrated in the interrelated coérdinates that make up the 
phonological structure. 

It may be expected that the actual readjustment such a pattern 
will undergo will be related to what is happening elsewhere in the 
phonology of the language. In this case the determining factor 
seems to have been the onset of the second?® major period 
mentioned above, that of the weakening of the force of articu- 
lation. This process has been very well described by Meillet:?® 


ferus, Lithuanian Zveris, the Lithuanian form showing clearly that there is an initial 
cluster, not a single labio-velar; cf. Lejeune, op. cil., § 66. As noted above (fn. 16) 
there is no clear example of a reflex of by, nor is there one of my; cf. Lejeune, § 142. 
For the relatively rare gg (usually spelled kg, not gg) see Schwyzer, op. cil., p. 317. 

23 Economie, § 11, La lenilion en cellique et les consonnes du roman occidental. 

24 For this term cf. Martinet, ibid., §§ 2.28-2.29. 

25 The word ‘second’ is not used here in a strictly chronological sense. Although 
this period lasted long after that of palatalization, it may of course have been contem- 
porary with it also. 

26 Trailé de grammaire comparée des langues classiques* (Paris, 1948), § 51. Elsewhere 

Introduction a l’élude comparative des langues indo-européennes (Paris, 1937), p. 34) 
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Contrairement aux voyelles, qui sont relativement bien con- 
servées, les consonnes indo-européennes ont subi en grec d’impor- 
tants changements. Ces changements résultent pour la plupart 
de ce que l’articulation des consonnes s’est affaiblie. Aussi celles 
des consonnes qui sont par nature faiblement articulées ont-elles 
été les premiéres atteintes. Les continues (semi-voyelles et 
sifflantes) ont été altérées au point parfois de disparaitre, dés 
la période du grec commun; les occlusives sonores et aspirées 
témoignent d’un affaiblissement articulatoire dont les consé- 
quences, variable a date ancienne suivant les dialectes, se font 
sentir jusque dans la période du grec moderne. 

It is the loss of s and, particularly, y that seems to have most 
influenced the subsequent evolution of the consonantal pattern. 
It might be thought that the most natural development of the 
unsupported geminates in the pattern sketched above would be 
their simplification to p’, I’, k’, etce., but in fact the consonantal 
length of almost all these forms is preserved in one way or another 
in their reflexes in the various dialects.27_ Two reasons may be 
suggested for this retention. Contrary to the situation in other 
languages where the simplification of geminates has been studied, 
there was not here a wholesale reduction of all geminates of the 
language to single phonemes. Beside the unsuported palatalized 
geminates there were the well-supported pp, lt, kk, etc., each with 
a corresponding single p, ?, k. Therefore there is in the language 
support for the long consonant as a type. Secondly, the loss of y, 
the palatal phoneme par excellence, may well have acted as a 
deterrent to the long retention of palatalized phonemes as such. 
It has been remarked?* that a language will in general have both 
aspirated phonemes and /: or neither; one or the other will not 


Meillet describes how such a change would affect s: « Soit par exemple le phonéme s, 
qui suppose une élévation de la langue prés des dents, avec écoulement d’air constant, 
et qui est constitué par un sifflement : si la langue est relevée d’une maniére insuffisante, 
il devient un simple souffle, c’est d-dire h, le bruit du frottement de lair entre la 
langue et les dents disparaissant ». 

27 Thus *py>pl (klépt6 <*klepyo) in all dialects; *ly> if in Boeotian and else- 
where, although because of special circumstances to be discussed below it became s in 
Attic, Ionic, and Arcadian (Boeotian meétios = Attic mésos ‘middle’); *ky> ii or ss 
(*phulakyo> Attic phuldlié, lonic phuldssé); *dy and *gy> zd (spelled zela) or dd 
(*medyoén> Ionic mézén, Boeotian méddonos ‘greater’). 

“8 For theoretical remarks concerning the kinds of sounds that are likely to co-exist 
in a language, see Roman Jakobson, “‘Typological Studies and Their Contribution to 
Historical Comparative Linguistics,’’ Supplement to Reports for the Eighth International 
Congress of Linguisis (Oslo, 1957). 
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long persist alone: In Latin, a language in which the aspirated 
stops had been shifted to spirants during the prehistoric period??, 
h seems to survive in the classical period only in the speech of the 
well educated.*® So also there may be a connection between y 
and the palatal co-articulation. With the loss of y through 
normal phonological change, it is perhaps more likely that the 
domain of palatality will be progressively restricted rather than 
extended. 


Indirect support for this suggestion comes from another section 
of the pattern, where a geminate is simplified but no implications 
of palatality are involved. The loss of s already referred to 
created of course another “unsupported”? geminate, ss, which 
behaves somewhat differently in different dialects but which in 
Ionic inscriptions and in Attic presents a neat parallel to the 
kind of chain shift with simplification of the geminate that has 
been mentioned above. As s becomes h (and eventually zero) 
ss (together with the reflexes of ts and ly) becomes single s, and 
in Ionic another sibilant cluster that for the moment can be 
written s§ (to be discussed below) becomes ss. That is, s§ > ss > 
s> h with a continuous preservation intact of the phonemic 
boundaries involved. The behavior of ss in Homeric Greek 
provides a slightly different solution to this same problem, one 
that has a parallel in Sanskrit. Homeric ss (including again the 
reflexes of fs and ty) has a dual development; it fluctuates between 
ss and s after short vowels and appears as single s elsewhere.*4 
Such a distribution suggests that the unsupported ss had a stage 
of free variation between single and double pronunciation and that 
this variation was to some extent regularized in relation to the 
phonetic context in which each occurrence of the form found 
itself. Similarly the Sanskrit cch (<sk) mentioned above was a 
geminate for which there was no corresponding simplex. Here 
too, although there is considerable confusion in the orthographic 
tradition, the most easily discernible pattern seems to be that of 
cch after short vowels and ch elsewhere.*2, These examples would 
seem to provide what might be thought of as the ‘normal’ behavior 
of an unsupported geminate; that is, either direct simplification 


*® Cf. Buck, Comparalive Grammar, § 129. 

30 [bid., § 149. 

3t E.g., *“s>h: hépomai = Latin sequor; *ss, *is, and *ty>s: dative plural génesi 

*genes-si (Homer has both génesi and génessi), sémasi< * sdmat-si, mésos< * methyos. 

82 Cf. A. A, Macdonell, Vedic Grammar (Strassburg, L910), $§ 30 and 40; W. D. Whit- 
ney, Sanskrit Grammar* (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), § 227. 
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or a contextually determined variation between a long and a 
short sound. The departure from this norm in the case of the 
palatalized geminates under consideration here reinforces the 
supposition that the loss of the palatal y may well have been a 
qualifying influence. 

It is a necessary consequence of this view that not only will 
the palatalized phoneme not be retained as a single phoneme, but 
also that it will not be retained as a palatalized phoneme; that 
is, that the general opposition between palatalized and non- 
palatalized phonemes will be lost, as is borne out by the fact 
that in the Greek texts themselves only the faintest traces of a 
feature of palatalization have survived. 


Interaction of the processes of palatalization and weakening 
have led to a stage of the language (which may be thought of as 
a late stage of common Greek, since it is at this point that dialectal 
differentiation sets in) where unsupported geminates exist as part 
of a regular opposition between palatalized and non-palatalized 
phonemes, and where depalatalization is an imminent development. 
The task then is to examine the consequences of the depalatali- 
zation in the reorganization of the phonological structure of the 
various dialects, taking particular note of the different solutions 
to the problem of the unsupported geminate. In principle, two 
kinds of reorganization may be expected. The palatal co-articu- 
lation may simply be lost, so that the palatalized geminate falls 
together with its non-palatalized opposite (l’l’ >It), or the opposi- 
tion between palatalized and non-palatalized form may be retained 
in some indirect way. Martinet has shown that useful distinctive 
features are likely to be preserved,** so it is not unexpected to 
find that although there are a few instances of the former alter- 
native, it is the latter that takes place more generally. 

The stops and continuants must be dealt with separately, since 
the reorganization of these two sections of the system differ 
considerably in detail. Among the stops, the evolution in four 
dialects—Boeotian, Ionic, Arcadian, and Attic—may be analyzed 
to represent the range of possible developments. The following 
section of the common Greek stop system is taken as a starting 
point: #4 


33 Economie, § 7. 
*4 ‘The labial order has been omitted; il will be discussed separately. The clusters 
ts and zd have been included in order to indicate their relevance to later developments, 
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tt ts t’t’ k’k’ kk kw 

t k kw 

d g gw 

dd zd d’d’ gr’ or ge gw 
Three developments that all the dialects had in common may 
be considered first, before going into the individual variations. 
The cluster ils and the palatalized geminate ?'?’ fall together in 
all dialects. This does not necessarily mean that ?’l’ universally 
becomes fs (as is usually assumed) or that fs always becomes ?’l’. 
It is apparent that the two are phonetically very close, but whether 
the result of the merger was a cluster or a geminate is better 
decided in terms of the evolution in each dialect than in terms of 
ana priori phonetic scheme. Secondly, d’d’ and g’q’ fall together 
in all dialects, the result at first being probably d’d’, with subse- 
quent individual development according to the dialect. | Recons- 
truction by normal comparative method would lead to the assump- 
tion that these two mergers had already taken place in the common 
Greek period, but in the present instance the variety of deve- 
lopments in the dialects would rather suggest that at least the 
former was the result of independent parallel developments. 
Reasons for this decision will emerge in the discussion that follows. 


The shift of *py to pt, also common to all the dialects, represents 
a more complicated problem. It was hinted above that the 
point of view presented by Lejeune was essentially non-phonetic 
but was acceptable for other reasons. The strengthening of y to 
fis unexpected in Greek at a time when y in other environments 
was being weakened to h. But the change of *p’p’ to a phone- 
tically similar cluster is not without parallel in this language at 


86 This preservation in the voiceless section of the pattern of a distinction that is 
lost in the voiced section is not without parallel elsewhere, where palatal articulations 
are involved. In Old Church Slavic the reflexes of the voiceless labio-velar before a 
front vowel and of the voiceless dorsal stop before y are kept apart, but the corres- 
ponding voiced sounds fall together: In the pairs reko, reéesi and pzsali, piso there is 
a fourfold distinction between k, é, s, and §, but in lzgali, lzZo and vezali, vezZo there are 
only g, 7, and z; the expected *dz in *lzgdzo has fallen together with Z. On this point 
see Meillet, Le slave commun, § 109. In Sanskrit there is a parallel development. 
The c of cakdra (<(*k“ek“or-) is distinguished from the $ of susrdva (<(*kukrav-), 
but the j of jaghadna (<*g“egh”on-) has merged with that of jajana (<*gegon-). 
An experiment in the perception of affricates and hushing sibilants conducted by 
Louis J. Gerstman (Perceptual Dimensions for the Friction Porlions of Certain Speech 
Sounds, New York University Dissertation, 1957) reveals that in this area voiced 
sounds are distinguished with less accuracy and consistency than are voiceless. See 
especially his Figure 2, Chapter 7. 
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the same time. As was pointed out earlier, phonetically unlikely 
changes do take place in contexts that are structurally or func- 
tionally favorable, such as the existence of a ‘hole in the pattern’. 
Martinet has suggested** that even where there is not an actual 
hole there may be a virtual one if the phoneme made up of that 
particular combination of articulations is functionally of little 
importance; for such a phoneme he has introduced the term 
catalyst. In the present case I should like to propose that the 
same reasoning and terminology be applied to available clusters. 
There may be in a language a geminate or cluster that is rendered 
susceptible to change by regular phonological developments, as in 
the case of *sk in Sanskrit, where all instances of k were shifting. 
If in this language consonantal length is generally preserved, and 
if there is a cluster phonetically not too remote from the form that 
is beginning to change, then, provided that there is relatively 
little functional resistance to the merger, the changing form may 
fall together with the cluster even in the face of phonetic unlike- 
lihood. Greek “*p’p’ as an unsupported geminate is liable to 
change. Consonantal length in Greek is generally preserved. 
There exists a cluster pf that is phonetically similar at least to the 
extent of containing a labial element. The functional yield of 
the opposition between pi and a reflex of *py is considerably less 
than between ps, another possible candidate, and a reflex of *py 
(see just below). There is a merger with pi for which one cannot 
find phonetic justification. Taken all together the facts here 
seem to fit the theoretical conditions. 


Comparison of the functional load of the opposition *py/pl 
with that of *py/ps can easily be made by two methods. On a 
purely lexical basis, one can use as an index the fact that words 
beginning with ps in Liddell and Scott’s lexicon take up twenty- 
five columns; those beginning with pl, only nine. But morpho- 
logical rather than lexical criteria give a much clearer picture of 
the functional difference in this particular case. Many of the 
occurrences of *py take place when a suffix beginning with y, 
used to form the present stem, is added to a root ending in a labial. 
Since a suffix beginning with s is used to form both the future and 
aorist stems, the appearance of the reflex of *py as ps would be a 
continual source of potential morphological confusion, threatening 
particularly the oppositions of present to future and of imperfect 
to aorist, where the distinction could be carried either less clearly 


36 Economie, §§ 3.35-3.37. 
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or not at all by the endings alone. For example, the verb kopié 
‘cut’ has the present képtd, the future képsd, the imperfect ékopton 
with third singular ékopte, and the aorist ékopsa with third singular 
ékopse. If the development had been to ps rather than to pi, 
the formal distinction between present and future would have 
been lost completely, since present *képsd and future képsé would 
have had the same endings throughout; and the distinction 
between imperfect and aorist would have been partially obscured 
in such forms as the first singular *ékopson and ékopsa and com- 
pletely obliterated in the third singular: imperfect *ékopse, aorist 
ékopse. 

As to the actual phonetic route of the shift, one is inclined to 
think not so much of a gradual strengthening of y to ft as of a 
sudden ‘mutation’, a simple replacement of one sound by another 
in a manner comparable to the working of analogy in a morpholo- 
gical system. In fact the relation of *p’p’ to pi can very easily 
be equated with the relation of, for example, the stem-final -s 
of the Latin nominative honos to the stem-final r of the oblique 
cases, such as genitive honor-is. The “p’p’, like the -s, is an 
‘irregular’ form, unsupported by the system of which it is a part. 
The change of *py to pl, like that of -s tor, removes the irregularity 
without any appreciable diminution of the communicative func- 
tioning of the language. 


This shift, then, like at least one more to be considered below, 
will be regarded as a functionally and structurally conditioned 
mutation of a geminate to a catalytic cluster, not as a phonetic 
evolution. 


It has been seen that in the system pictured above the units 
ll’, k’k’, d’d’, and g’g’ may, on purely theoretical grounds, be 
expected to have their structural relation to the other sounds of 
the language somehow rearranged, both because they are unsup- 
ported geminates and because they are, if I may suggest the 
term, unsupported palatals. Further, this reorganization should 
not, and in fact does not, take the form of mere simplification of 
the geminates, since that would solve only the geminate problem, 
not the palatal one. Of the two broad possibilities within this 
framework, depalatalization and indirect retention of the distinc- 
tion, the former is well exemplified by the development in 
Boeotian: *i’l’ (together with */s) and *k’k’ fall together, probably 
as *?’l’, lose their feature of palatality, and consequently merge 
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with the non-palatalized geminate il.37 In parallel, *d’d’ and 
*g'g’ fall together, lose their feature of palatality, and merge 
with the non-palatalized geminate dd.** The cluster zd is not 
involved.*® The loss of the palatalized forms thus restores to 
Boeotian the simplicity of the earlier stage of the language. 


tt kk kw 
t k kw 
d g gv 
dd ge gw 


The resolution in Ionic is considerably more complicated, 
being characterized by a quite different evolution of the pala- 
talized geminates. The change of *?’l’ to an eventual s has already 
been mentioned in connection with the simplification of the 
geminate ss, where it was noted that original “ly, *ls, and “ss 
all get involved in the chain shift with original *s. It would 
appear that first *t’l’ and *is fell together, the procedure in this 
case being that */’l’> “ts (as opposed to the situation in Boeotian, 
above, where */s> */’l’). At this point it may be suggested that 
the general and continuing Greek relaxation of the force of articu- 
lation that led to the shift of s and y to h and to the loss of final 
stops led also to the weakening of # as first element of the cluster*® 
is, giving ss. The ensuing development may be represented as 
follows: 





ll’ >ts >ss>s 
ls >ss>s 
ss>s 

s>h 


37 E.g. Boeotian méilos = Attic mésos (<<*methyos) ; komittdmenoi, aorist participle 
<‘*komilsamenoi ; phuldtté<* phulaky6, 

38 FE.g. Boeotian méddonos = Ionic mézén (<*megyoén). 

39 Boeotian lhedzolos, for thedsdolos, does not become *thedddolos. 

40 That the first element of a cluster is a weak positiun is suggested by developments 
in other languages too. In Avestan, the same kind of general relaxing of the force 
of articulation as in Greek is suggested by such changes as s>h, voiceless aspirates> 
voiceless spirants, and by the fact that word final f seems to have a spirantic pronun- 
ciation. A voiceless unaspirated stop is generally unaltered, but as first element of 
a cluster it becomes a spirant: hé ‘he’ = Sanskrit sas; kafam ‘foam’ = Sanskrit 
kapham ; kaidr6é ‘which of two’ = Sanskrit kalaras, but zratus ‘wisdom’ = Sanskrit 
kratus. Similarly in Osean and Umbrian, where the same process is at work 
(cf. Martinet, Economie, § 13), voiceless stops that are ordinarily preserved intact are 
spirantized as first elements of a cluster: Latin scriptus = Oscan scriflas = Umbrian 
screhio. 
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It is usual to assume that a shift of ty to ts is a process of normal 
phonetic development, which is no doubt true in many cases, but 
in this instance one is tempted to associate it with another pattern 
of development also, that seen in the mutation of *p’p’ to pl. 
It is possible to assume that the cluster ls was not only a normal 
result of phonetic development but also acted as a catalytic cluster 
to reinforce the movement of the unsupported geminate */’?’ in 
that particular phonetic direction. 


The resolution of *k’k’ in Ionic presents an evolution of a 
somewhat different aspect. In the texts the reflex of this sound 
appears regularly as ss,‘ but that this writing did not represent 
simply a geminate of the sibilant s is strongly suggested by two 
kinds of evidence. In Ionic inscriptions of the coast of Asia 
Minor a special letter*? is used alternately with ss to represent the 
reflex of *ky, suggesting that the spelling ss did not render the 
sound to the satisfaction of the engraver. In Homer the ss 
that comes from *ly is spelled sometimes with single s, but the ss 
from “ky never is.4* If one assumes that the ss from these two 
different sources did in fact represent the same sound, it is difficult 
to account for this strict division, on etymological grounds, 
between the presence and absence of variation in the length of 
the sound. It is, after all, absurd to suppose that two phonemes 
that have become one would not undergo the same free or 
contextual variation. If, on the other hand, it is assumed that 
these were in fact two different sounds that had for purely graphic 
reasons never been distinguished in the system of writing (as in 
the case of the representation of two sounds in English by the 
spelling th), the lack of agreement in behavior in various envi- 
ronments offers no difficulty. 

For early Ionic at least one is forced to assume the retention of 
a reflex of *k’k’ as an independent entity, different from the ss 
into which it later developed. This is interesting not only for 
the retention to such a late date of a sound of (probably) palatal 
quality, but also in the reflection it casts on the traditional 


41 E.g. Ionic phuldss6 = Boeotian and Attic phuldité. 

‘2 In an inscription from Halicarnassus (GDI 5726; Buck, Greek Dialecis, 2) the 
spellings AlikarnaTeén and Alikarnasseén occur for the same form. 

*3 From “*holyos comes Homeric héssos and hésos, but the ss of words of the type 
phuldss6 is never simplified. Cf. Buck, Comparalive Grammar, §§ 182-183. On the 
pronunciation of this form, see Buck’s note b to § 182, where he suggests it was a 
fricative of some kind. 
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assumption that *ky> *ly> “ts, which is assimilated to ss in 
Ionic, to it in Attic.44 If at this stage what was written ss was 
pronounced something like #§ or, more likely, s§, this ss clearly 
could not have been derived by assimilation from an earlier 
stage “ls. Further, if it is impossible to assume that the Ionic 
ss came from such an assimilation of “és, the argument that the 
it of Attic came from a reverse assimilation of this same “ls is so 
much the less compelling. The idea of a stage *ls in the course 
of evolution from *ky should probably be rejected altogether. 


The following scheme of development may be offered as a 
replacement : *ky> *k’k’, which in turn is shifted to *l5 in Ionic, 
a change that is very plausible phonetically and is paralleled by the 
shift of *l’l’ to *ls. By the same weakening of the first element 
of the cluster that led to the shift of *ls to ss, “ls becomes “Ss, 
and this form, still unintegrated, lingers on until it is eventually 
involved in the chain shift above. This analysis has the merit 
of being phonetically plausible at every step and also of being 
completely consistent with other developments in the language. 
At the earliest historical period, then, Ionic can be assumed to 
have had the following structure for this section of the pattern: 


li $s kk 
k 


The development of “*d’d’ in Ionic begins as parallel to that 
of *?'l’, but because of differences of structure in the voiced section 
of the phonological pattern the parallelism ceases at an early 
stage. First, of course, *d’d’ and ‘*g’g’ fall together as *d’d’. 
Then there is a mutation of this unsupported geminate to a 
catalytic cluster, as in the case of *?’l’, but here there is a diver- 
gence, for the only available catalyst has a somewhat different 
phonetic structure from the */s that was available in the voiceless 
section. There was no cluster *dz, but there was a zd, occurring 
infrequently in such words as the one spelled 6zos ‘bough’, composed 
of the same phonemic elements but in reverse order. The muta- 
tion therefore was directly to zd, which in the sequence sibilant 
plus stop proved to be more stable than did *ts, and no doubt 
more stable than a cluster *dz would have been, since the same 
weakening of the first element would probably have played a 
role there too. At any rate zd, instead of being simplified pre- 
historically as was *is, was still firmly established in the language 
down into the classical period. 


** See the quotation from Lejeune above, p. 5. 
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The general picture presented by Ionic includes the elimination 
of the unsupported *?’l’ and *d’d’ (together with *g’g’) by muta- 
tion, the particular results of the two mutations being different 
because of a phonetic difference in the available clusters, and a 


continuing phonetic evolution of *k’k’, with its survival as “ss 
into the historical period. 


tt $5 kk 
t k 
d g 
dd gg 


The evolution of this section of the pattern in Arcadian seems 
to be identical with that in Ionian except for one strikingly different 
late development that has to do with the labiovelars. In Arcadian 
too original *ly, *is, and *ss become s and original *ky is found 
written ss.4° As in Ionic there is reason to believe that the 
spelling ss represented something like ss, although, as will be seen 
below, the evidence is of a very different kind. For the reflexes 
of *dy and * gy there is the same mutation to the cluster zd, written 
zela. In fact these developments are so much alike in Ionic and 
Arcadian that, other things being equal, one could hardly deny 
that they were the result of a common development. 


It has long been well known that there were peculiarities in the 
development of the labio-velar in Arcadian.*® The bulk of the 
evidence for this peculiarity comes from a fifth-century inscription 
from Mantinea*? which consistently uses a variant of the letter 
san*® to indicate the reflex of the voiceless labiovelar before a 
front vowel,*® which in most other dialects is represented by 2. 
In other sources there is evidence of an effort to indicate a special 
pronunciation of the voiced labio-velar before a front vowel,®° 


45 Arcadian mésos (s<*thy), edikdsamen (s<*is), mézén (z<“gy). 

46 This fact has recently been connected with the retention of the labio-velar in 
the Linear B texts (e.g. Buck, Greek Dialects, § 68, 3a), but that such an association 
should be made is perhaps not entirely warranted. The Linear B texts show the 
labio-velar preserved intact. That being the case it is difficult to see why the deve- 
lopment in any one dialect should be regarded as having a peculiar connection with 
the earlier form. In reality, the only connection Arcadian and Linear B have in 
common, insofar as the labio-velars are concerned, is that they both differ from Attic- 
Ionic; but then Attic-lonic and Linear B both differ from Arcadian. 

47 IG V. u, 262; Buck, Greek Dialects, 17. 

«8 Cf. Lejeune, op. cit., § 72. 

49 E.g. Sis = tis (atinL quis), eige = eite. 

50 E.g. zéllein for bdllein in a gloss. For details see Lejeune, op. cif., § 34. 
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the usual reflex of which is in the other dialects d. In the frame- 
work of our present study one is tempted to argue that the phonetic 
value of the single sound resulting from this fronting of the labio- 
velar was the same as that of the geminate coming from *k’k’, 
whatever that may have been at the moment.*! It is apparent 
that in Greek the particular phonetic shape that the labio-velar 
takes in various contexts is determined by the articulatory types, 
in this case the orders, already existing in the language. In most 
dialects the voiceless labio-velar, for example, shifts to p, 7, or k, 
depending on the phonetic context,5? and these represent the 
three orders other than the labio-velar that were available; here 
too there is a kind of catalytic action. Examined in this frame- 
work the special Arcadian development is not just an aberration; 
rather it appears to be a normal reaction to the fact that in this 
pattern there were four available orders rather than three, and that 
in the extra order, the palatal, there was an outright hole in the 
pattern rather than a catalyst. If the phonetic value $s is 
assigned to the geminate in this order, as it was in Ionic, the 
reintegration of the labio-velars presents this picture: 


Before After 
pp tt 38 kk kw pp tt 85 kk 
p t k kw Pp t § k 
b d g gW b d Z g 
bb dd gg gw bb dd ge 


Considered from this point of view, it is not so much notable 
that Arcadian should have shown this particular reflex of the 
labio-velar as that Ionic should not. But of course the situation 
is more complicated than the mere filling of a hole in the pattern. 
There are two opposed structural pressures involved: the general 
instability of the palatal type tended toward its restriction or 
complete elimination, but so long as the type does continue to 
exist there is a contrary tendency to exploit the existence of the 
available articulation.5* In Ionic we find that the one influence 


51 Unfortunately this inscription from Mantinea does not happen to contain an 
example of the geminate; it would have been interesting to see how it would have been 
handled by so sensitive an engraver. 

52 Cf. Lejeune, §§ 27-35. 

58 Once we become aware of the existence of a palatal order at a fairly late stage, 
other apparently anomalous developments begin to be more understandable. It will 
be suggested below that there was a general east-west split (one is tempted to call 
it centum/saiam) among the Greek dialects, those in the east being characterized by the 
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has prevailed; in Arcadian, the other. It is perhaps worthy of 
note that even with this extra support the palatal order did not 
survive much longer in Arcadian, to judge from the development 
of the language in the Arcadian colony of Cyprus. There the 
reflex of the labiovelar is spelled with plain s, suggesting that the 
palatality of the sibilant has been lost.54 


In contrast to the three patterns discussed above, that of 
Attic presents a curious inconsistency. In Boeotian the overall 
development was based on a simple depalatalization. In Ionic 
and Arcadian there was elimination of the palatalized apicals by 
merger with catalytic clusters, and a late retention of the palatal 
feature of “*k’k’, either with or without secondary support. 
A priori, from historical considerations and the fact that at least 
Attic and Ionic are very much alike in many linguistic features,®® 
one would expect the Attic development to be the same as that 
of Arcadian and Ionic, but in fact in is so only to a limited extent. 
In the front section of the pattern there is the same identification 
with the catalytic clusters fs and zd, with the same representation 
in the spelling as sigma and zela. But the reflex of *k’k’, instead 
of appearing as an unsupported “Ss, is it.5* Rather than set up 
an ad hoc phonetic explanation to account for this anomaly, I am 
inclined to emphasize two non-phonetic factors, the lack of inte- 
gration of *ss and the geographical proximity of Boeotia, where 
the form ?## was regular. It is natural to expect that influence 
from another language will prove strongest on those linguistic 
elements that are least well integrated in the native structure, and 
if the context of Boeotian influence is widened to include three 
other dialects the interaction between geographical contiguity and 
degree of integration emerges very clearly. Let us assume then 


presence of a palatal order. Buck (Greek Dialecis, § 61) notes that in spite of some 
confusion in distribution the change of ii to si and of tu to su (as in Doric didéli ‘he 
gives’, Attic didési; Doric iu ‘you’, Attic su) is on a distinct dialectal basis, “the 
retention of i being a notable characteristic of the West Greek dialects.” Should we 
connect the presence of an only partially filled palatal order with the palatalization 
of t before high front vowels (ii>si>si)? Further, in the Aeolian dialect of Lesbos 
(whose pattern in this respect is identical with that of Ionic and is therefore safely 
“‘salam’’) there is a special development of d before i to a sound written zefa, which in 
this case could not represent zd since the Lesbian alphabet indicated that cluster 
with the spelling sd: Lesbian zd = did, kdrza = kardia, but usdos for 6zos. Does 
this too represent a filling out of the palatal order? 

54 Cyprian sis = Arcadian gis = Attic lis. Cf. Buck, Greek Dialects, § 68, 3. 

5° For the classification Attic-Ionic see Buck, ibid., §§ 1-2. 

56 Attic mésos <*-ihy-, meizén <.*-gy-, phuldité <*-ky-. 
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that in Attic as in Ionic and Arcadian *k’k’ became *8s, and that 
this Attic form (unsupported in Attic as in Ionic) was replaced by 
the di that occurs in the same morphemes in neighboring Boeotia. 
To the northeast of Boeotia lies the Euboean peninsula, where a 
dialect was spoken that is generally to be classified as Ionic. 
This section of the pattern developed in the typical Ionian manner, 
but here, as in Attic, the unintegrated *ss was replaced by the 
neighboring Boeotian 7.57 Opposed to these two cases are 
the developments in the other Ionic dialects and in Arcadia. 
In districts of Ionia more remote from Boeotia the “ss, even though 
unintegrated, is not sufficiently exposed to the Boeotian influence 
to be affected (in the absence of other criteria, mere geographical 
distance must be taken as a rough index of the strength of 
influence). Arcadia was close enough to {Ui-dialects to be 
influenced, but here the *ss had been further integrated into the 
pattern by the development of the labio-velar, which to some 
extent filled out the palatal order. As a _ better integrated 
phoneme, the palatal was not affected by external influence. 
The combination of these two kinds of evidence, the geographical 
and the structural, aids in the reconstruction of the process of 
dialectalization in this section of the Greek-speaking domain. 
It is well known that Boeotian has linguistic features that show 
it to contain a mixture of Aeolian and West Greek, or Doric, 
elements.°§ The usual analysis is that Boeotian represents an 
original Aeolian dialect®® that was heavily infiltrated from the 
west subsequent to the Doric invasion, and indeed it would appear 
that the li-dd development itself is a Doric feature.*® One sees 
then a strong Doric influence coming in from the west and north 
and having a considerable effect on Boeotian but not extending 
appreciably beyond. The rest of the previous stratum,* which 
seems to have had in common the important structural reorgani- 
zation that has been under consideration above, were relatively 


57 Euboean préilé ‘finish’ = Ionic préssé = Attic pralld. 
58 Cf. Buck, Greek Dialects, §§ 1, 217. 
5® Aeolian includes Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian. 
The term Doric is sued here in the more general sense of West Greek. The 
assumption that if as well as dd was originally a general Doric feature is adopted here. 
The slight inscriptional evidence (cf. Schwyzer, op. cil., p. 318) is further supported 
by the appearance of ii-dd in Doricized Boeotian and by the extension to Attic and 
Euboean in terms of the present analysis. W. S. Allen (op. cil., p. 176) sees a partial 
**phonologisches Sprachbund ”’ between Attic and Boeotian. 

*t That is, Arcadian, Attic, Ionic, and Aeolian. The exact relation among these 
dialects is still a matter for debate . 
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unaffected by Doric influence, except where that influence was 
brought to bear on a weak point in the pattern. The process 
may be illustrated by the accompanying map. 





S 














The effect of depalatalization on the continuants—*l’l’< ‘ly, 
*r’r’< *ry, *n'n'< “ny, *s’s’< “sy, and *w’w’< *wy—is rather 
different from that on the stops, but there is a parallelism to the 
extent that here too there are both simple depalatalization and 
an indirect retention of the opposition. As was noted above, 
the retention of the palatal feature as a diphthong in combination 
with the preceding vowel has led to the use of such terms as 
epenthesis and metathesis in the description of the process, but, 
again, there seems no reason to provide a special explanation for 
these sounds when their evolution can easily be explained as essen- 
tially parallel to that of the stops. 


‘ 


TY re we’ an nn" (se 9's’ -ww ww’ 
] r n s Ww 


The pattern here, although somewhat simpler, is structurally the 
same as for the stops. The palatalized geminates are supported 
neither by single palatalized forms nor by the independent 
existence of the palatal feature in the form of a phoneme y. 
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Simple depalatalization of the geminate, corresponding to that 
which produced ?i and dd in Boeotiah, is seen almost universally 
in the case of *I/’l’: dllos = Latin alius, stéll6< “*stelyd.** For 
continuants other than /, we find the development that was 
consistently avoided among the stops, the simplification of the 
unsupported geminate. Yet the factors that largely militated 
against the extension of the palatal type elsewhere in the pattern 
may be said to have had an effect here too, for as the geminate 
is simplified it is also depalatalized, so that the reflex is reduced 
to a single non-palatalized sound, while its length and sometimes 
also its palatal quality are transfered to the preceding vowel: * 
*ny < *n'n'< ‘n, *banyd < *ban'n’é> baind, etc:** In the case 
of s and w the single intervocalic sounds that are thus created 
follow the normal fate of single intervocalic s and w: they drop. 
Hence the genitive singular ending *-osyo (Sanskrit -asya) <*-os’s’o 
<*-oiso > Homeric -oio ; ®° *daw-yo (Cf. Sanskrit -davya) < *daw'w’é 
>*daiwéd (cf. the attested Corinthian name Didaiwon) >daié 
‘burn’. 

The evolution of the continuants before y, generally treated as 
being different from that of the stops, can in this way be analyzed 
as following the same general principles of development, the 
elimination of the unsupported geminates and of the feature of 
palatality as a characteristic of consonants. The details of course 
differ somewhat, and this is probably to be ascribed partly to the 
phonetic nature of the continuants but even more to the relative 
simplicity of this section of the consonant pattern. 

The merger of the reflex of the cluster *tw with that of *ky 
(giving #/ in Attic, ss in Ionic) remains a mystery. One is tempted 
to think that the period of palatalization may also have been one 
of labialization, a twofold development that is not unknown 


6? Exceptions are found only in Cyprian and a single instance in Elean; see Buck, 
Greek Dialects, § 74b. 

*% The transfer of palatal quality follows very closely the examples of this pheno- 
menon given for Old Irish by Martinet (Economie, § 7). This development provides 
an example of what Uriel Weinreich, in discussing the intersection of syntagmatic and 
paradigmatic factors, calls the unwrapping of a bundle of simultaneous features. 
Cf. his “On the Description of Phonic Interference’, Word 13 (1957), 1-11, esp. pp. 8-9. 

64 So also *ry> ‘*rr> ‘r, *kharyé> “*kharro> khairé ‘rejoice’. For further 
examples see Lejeune, op. cil., § 142. 

*5 In Attic the newly created intervocalic i seems to drop, giving *-00, which 
contracts to a long omicron, spelled -o in earlier inscriptions, -ou later. The dropping 
of -i- here is comparable to the evolution of denominative s-stem verbs : *leles-yé> 
*telessO> “*teleisO> Homeric feleid, Attic teléd ‘complete’. 
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elsewhere.** There may have been a parallel delabialization 
that was somehow connected with the breakdown of the labio- 
velar order and the loss of w, with the reflexes of *lw and *ky 
falling together in the subsequent reshuffling of the phonological 
structure. But there is very little evidence on which to base a 
confident reconstruction. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to present a unified theory 
of the prehistory of the Greek consonant system, to account for 
a maximum number of apparently isolated changes by a minimum 
number of assumptions. It is hoped that for the specialist in 
Greek the attempt will at least have set a number of traditional 
problems in a new context, and that for the diachronic phonemicist 
the concepts of unsupported geminate and unsupported palatal, 
of the use of the changing structure of the language as an index of 
the plausibility of phonetic explanations, and of the mutation of 
sounds under the influence of catalytic clusters will prove useful 


in studying the history of other languages. 


Columbia University. 


66 Jn Old Irish, for example, there was a distinction between labialized, palatalized, 
and neutral consonants. Cf. Rudolf Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish (Dublin, 
1946), §§ 85-88. Martinet finds traces of such a development in Balto-Slavic. Cf. 
Economie, § 13.55. 











ENGLISH LOANWORDS IN MODERN GREEK 


DoNALD C. SWANSON 


INTRODUCTION 


For several centuries before about 1800, a large number of 
oriental words (chiefly Arabic, Turkish and Persian’) entered the 
European languages, through various media. Much of the 
oriental material, especially Turkish, was filtered through Greek.? 
From the mid-19th century until today, the international move- 
ment of vocabulary (in Europe and the Near East) has reversed, 
and first French, subsequently English have been dropping loan 
words here and there in the Near East. Studies of this new 
linguistic drift are now in order. 


The several lexicons of Modern Greek include entries which are 
labeled as being of English origin. But there is confusion and a 
lack of precise information. The confusion lies in the failure to 
distinguish direct English loans from indirect loans filtered through 
French and Italian and from the pure French loans into Greek 
(words also borrowed into English). Thus Papagrigorakis, in a 
work on foreign words in Crete,* lists about 160 French words 
and 28 English words, but he confuses the categories somewhat, 
listing 'dzaz-band as French, and 'bifsiek, ka'bot, ‘smokin, and 
'spor as English. He also confuses Italian and French sources, 


1 K. Lokotsch has collected this material in his Elymologisches Wérlerbuch der 
europdischen ... Wérler orienlalischen Ursprungs, Heidelberg, 1927. 

2 Greek has over 800 Turkish loans, and another 25 to 30 (or more?) Arabic and 
Persian words. Lokotsch unfortunately omitted the Greek material in his dictionary 
(see his remarks, p. vIi!). 

8’ Id. Papagrigorakis, Syllogi Xenoglosson lereon en Krele, Chania (Crete), 1952, 
p. 139. The following items of his were not excerpted, as being regional: arrow-rool 
(ara'ruli), fire-up (fae'rop). The unintelligible soro'lop (unknown meaning), which 
he lists as English (adding a question mark), is very possibly the Turkish adverb 
sorolop ‘glug’ (onomatopoetic). 


ae 





Fry 
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and is clearly unaware of a problem. Chatziyoannou, writing 
on loans in the Cypriote dialect, lists ten English loan words. 
It is quite obvious that his list is a gross underestimate of the 
quantity. The following official terms are given: writ ('rit), 
bailif ('bejlif), files (ta 'fajlz), and some sports terms e.g. halfback 
(‘xabak). Even the recent Elymologiko Lexiko of N. Andriotis,® 
which includes many English words, is unfortunately weak in that 
English and French elements are not clearly separated; there are 
in his book other errors in fact and interpretation. 


Albert Thumb® studied the Germanic loans in Greek and gives 
five English loans, viz. wa'goni, galoni, ‘lolos, 'briki, pu'tinga 
(all through Italian from wagon, gallon, lot, brig, pudding). 

The purpose of this paper is to establish English as a major 
source for the current Modern Greek vocabulary and to sort out 
the different layers of these loans. As a first attempt at the 
subject, the treatment obviously cannot be complete. 


French terms are rather numerous in Greek, totaling about 
200 items, and are classifiable into touristic words, diplomatic 
words, some philosophical terms. The pure French loans will 
not be studied here.’ Italian loans are even more numerous, 
but most of them date back to Venetian-late Byzantine times. 
Italian remains as a carrier of English and French loans, however. 


English loans are somewhat less numerous than the French, 
but at the present time seem to be the chief (i.e. more numerous) 
source of loans entering Greek, and words from some other lan- 
guages (e.g. Indian languages and Japanese) have filtered in 
through English. There is thus a kind of rivalry between French 
and English, in Greek as elsewhere. A good example is the term 
for ‘picture-frame’: An art dealer in Athens said that he used both 
'frejm and 'kadro® (from Fr. cadre, influenced by Italian quadro). 


* Kyr. Chatziyoannou, Peri lon en le mesaionike kai neolera kypriake xenon glossikon 
sloicheion, Athens 1936, p. 10. 

5 Athens, 1951. Reviewed by A. Papadopoulos in Lezikographikon Deltion 5 
(1950), 129-147, by D. J. Georgacas in BZ 46 (1953), 128-9, and in Archeion... Thrak. 
Laogr. 19 (1954), 353-7, and by A. Mirambel, BSLP 47 (1954), 99-100. 

’ A. Thumb, ‘Die germanischen Elemente des Neugriechischen’, Strassburg, 1902, 


in Germanistische Abhandlungen H. Paul ... dargebracht, pp. 225-258. 
7 See, however, List III. The modern French element has been studied by 
André Mirambel in BSLP 36 (1935), 1-17 : « Du caractére de quelques emprunts en 


Grec moderne ». 
8’ For transliteration of Greek words see the end of the Introduction. Words and 
phrases of English and other languages are given in traditional spelling. 
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In present-day Greece, except among older intellectuals, French 
is losing out to English; this is reflected in the changing emphasis 
in Greek schools. Radio, newspapers, journals, and movies are 
the chief means of introducing new words. 


The first influence upon Greece from English started before 
the Greek revolution in 1821, when such travelers as the famous 
and well-liked Colonel William M. Leake made their presence felt. 
Leake himself reports an early occurrence of Anglo-French 
milord in an amusing anecdote. Throughout the 19th century 
the power of Britain and the presence of English travelers, archeo- 
logists and diplomats accounted for many loanwords. 


Meanwhile the Greek emigration to America, beginning about 
1900, introduced a new stream of English, in letters and visits 
from the emigres to the homeland. After the second World 
War the presence of the American Army and Navy in Greece, and 
the subsequent sojourn of many American governmental advisers 
and travelers has made the tide turn toward America. The Greek 
of Cyprus has received many loans from British English, words 
incorporated into the dialect since before 1914, when the island 
became a crown colony. (See above, and note 4.) 


It is easy to conclude that earlier influence (till 1920) was 
chiefly British, and later influence (1920 to the present) has been 
chiefly American. 

Some loans, by their very meaning, are British in origin:!° 
winch, yachl, garden-parly, golf, cake, lady, lord, derby, dominion, 
dreadnaught, plaid, rum, sir, sherry, gentleman, jersey, tram, cheque, 
city, yard (measure), football (= soccer). British-English contacts 
in India and East Asia have made it the international carrier of 
such words as mikado, pariah, veranda (through Italian or French). 


Other loans are just as clearly American: gangster, week-end, 
dollar, grapefruil, rammy, shorts, swing, star, ‘‘stick-’em-up,” jazz. 
Two words show British origin phonetically: 'skuna from schooner, 
and 'poka from poker. 


The remaining words are more difficult to dichotomize in this 
manner, but it is probable that British English is the chief source 
of most of them. Most of the loans that have gone through 


® William Martin Leake (1777-1860) was a soldier, diplomat and scholar, whose 
several published narratives of exploration are extremely valuable documents. He 
gives the anecdote in his Travels in the Morea, vol. II (London, 1830), pp. 90-91. 

10 | give the English sources only. 
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French have come from Britain (roast-beef, etc.), the only clear 
exception being kodak. See List II, below. 


The following lists are based primarily on the material in 
Andriotis, which I have attempted to verify. Furthermore I have 
added items which I heard in Greece or read in papers and maga- 
zines, and which are not listed in Andriotis. Several items are 
not important (e.g. mi’kados) but are included for the record.!! 


List I comprises over 100 direct loans from British or American 
English. <A few other terms may have come in through French, 
but neither phonetic nor semantic criteria lead to a definite 
decision. 

List II comprises about 40 English words which have come into 
Greek through the media of Italian and especially French. The 
French!? element may be called Anglo-French, and many items 
are well-known international words. The chief criteria have been 
those of accent position on final syllables (kodak, office), loss of 
sounds (record, sport), and addition of the French suffix -age 
(reportage, boycoltage). The small group of words (list II b) 
which have gone from English through Italian (Anglo-Italian 
element) has two characteristics: Italian accent position and a 
morpheme added to the stem. The morpheme (gender indic- 
ation, etc.) may be retained by Greek if there is a phonetically 
comparable one in Greek, or it may be altered slightly to accom- 
modate the word to Greek morphology. Note the word fa'nela 
which (if from English flannel) is the oldest loanword from English. 


List Il] comprises some French words (and one German?* word) 
which also exist in English. These words are borrowed by 
Greek from French, not from English. 


List IV is of particular interest. These items are problematic 
in one way or another. All of them, except the puzzling ‘irik, 
are well-established in many European languages. 


11 Of the 108 items of List I, the following are not in Andriotis’ Leziko: alright, 
bacon, basketball, bowl, coyboy, gangster, detective, dock, jeep, OK, pack, plaid, 
score, set, shoot, speaker, star, ‘stick-’em-up’, strapless, swing, transformer, trolley-bus, 
week-end, yacht. 

12 French is known for the freedom with which it adapts English words, phoneti- 
cally, semantically and morphologically, although speaking more objectively, these 
borrowings do reflect French structural requirements, as they must. (See note 7.) 

18 The German element is virtually non-existent in Modern Greek, except for a 
few philosophical terms like Welianschauung, used by intellectuals, and some proper 
hames and trade-names. Cf. note 6. 
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The lists are of course not definitive but they are, I believe, 
almost complete for the 19th century and representative, at least, 
for the recent loans. 


Before passing to the lists, it may be noted that a few English 
phrases may be heard, in Athens at least: Good-night, goodbye, 
bye-bye. The last word is probably international. 

All the Greek words listed below have been checked with four 
native speakers of Greek. No one of the informants knew all 
the words. An average of four or five words was unknown to 
each one; the unknown words are marked in the lists as rare or 
obsolete. The anonymous modern Greek dictionary, known by 
the name of its publisher as Proias, has been consulted with 
profit.14 English etymologies are cited from the Merriam- 
Webster. 

English proper names and brand names (except nylon, kodak, 
flit) are not considered here. 


In the lists, after the entry (which is the Greek form, with 
variants) in broad phonetic transcription, are given in the following 
order: the gender, the meaning, the English (or other) source, 
finally any relevant remarks. 

Abbreviations: m. masculine, n. neuter, f. feminine; s. singular, 
pl. plural, adv. adverb. 


I cannot give here a definitive monograph on Greek phonemics. 
The following arrangement will suffice as a practical, though 
provisional statement. 

Consonants: pik, bdg;fv,00,x29g;s7z,mn,rl,j¢. The 
stops are relatively unaspirated, the ? d nlr are dental, the r 
is trilled. Of the numerous possible consonant clusters, only 
two need be mentioned: ls and dz. I treat them as clusters, 
although there is a variant opinion that they are unit affricates: 
is and dz. 

Vowels: aeiou. Diphthongs constitute the main problem in 
Greek phonology; I take the position that as far as foreign 
borrowings go, the sequences are to be treated as real diphthongs, 
both phonetically and phonemically. Some may regard these 
diphthongs (in words from English) as a part of the borrowed 
phonology. 

The only certainly borrowed phoneme is English w, both as 
consonant and as second element in the diphthongs aw, ow. The 


14 Lexikon lis ellinikis glossis (Athens, 1933, 3 vols). 
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velar nasal », however, which in native Greek occurs only as an 
allophone of n before k or g, occurs finally in some English loans; 
but in the lists below I indicate velar nasal before velar stop 
with the symbol n. 


Gender: nouns ending in -a are fem., -o0s masc., -o neuter; all 
other nouns are labeled m., n. or f. 


List I: Direct LoANS FROM ENGLISH 


‘bar (n) ‘bar’ (for drinking). American Greek has ‘bara (f). 

'‘haskelbol (n) ‘basketball’. 

'bejkon ‘bacon’. 

'bebis, pl. be'bedes (m) ‘baby’ (not from French bébé, because of 
accent and vowels). Fem. 'beba or be'beka. 

'busi (n) ‘bus’ (used by the élite of Kolonaki Square; also American 
Greek). 

‘bol (n) ‘bowl’. 

'bridz or 'brij (n) ‘bridge’ (game). 

‘derbi (n) ‘derby’ (carriage) (obsolete). 

\delekliv (m) ‘detective’; note accent of first syllable; Greek also has 
misti'kos. 

'dok (n) ‘pier’ from dock (esp. at Piraeus); or through French? 

do'minion (n) ‘dominion’ (as part of British Empire). 

'drednot or 'dretnot (n) ‘dreadnaught’ (battleship; obsolescent). 

\dzaz (f) ‘jazz’; also 'dzaz-'band (f) ‘jazz-band’. 

'dzendleman or 'dzendelman (pred. adj.) ‘gentleman(ly)’ (may be 
used colloquially of a woman also). 

'dzersej (n) ‘jersey’ (cloth). 

'dzip (n) ‘jeep’ (pl. same). 

'dzokej(s) (m) ‘jockey’; name of a racing form as well as the rider. 

do'lario ‘dollar’. 

'feribot (n) ‘ferry-boat’ (recent loan); one at Rhion, one to Corfu. 

‘film (n) (pl. same) ‘film’ (or through French?). 

'flert (n) ‘flirting’ (the act); fler'taro ‘to flirt’. mu 'ekane 'flert. 
or me 'flertare. ‘He flirted with me’. 

‘flit (n) ‘Flit’, the insecticide. (Andriotis gives English fleet! ; 
this word of course may also be heard in the ports and in the 
islands.) 

foks'lerier (m) (and also, through French, foksteri'e ‘fox-terrier’). 

'fokstrol (n) ‘fox-trot’. 

'frejm ‘frame’ (of picture). 

'fri'@row ‘free-throw’ (in basketball). 
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‘ful (n) ‘full’ (house; in poker). 

'furnas (n) ‘furnace’ (heating unit); dubious word, heard once. 

'fulbol (n) ‘soccer’; from football. 

'gagsler or 'gaysler(s) (m) ‘gangster’; fiual -s: inflectional mor- 
pheme. 

'garden-'parli (n) ‘garden-party’; cf. 'parli; used only in the cities. 

'gerls (n. pl.) ‘chorus girls’, from girls (through French?). 

'golf (n) ‘golf’. 

'grejpfrul (n) ‘grape-fruit’ (imported from U.S.). 

'‘tinlsa (or rarely 'indza) ‘inch’. 

'jarda ‘yard’ (measure). 

‘jot ‘yacht’. 

'kek (n) or 'kejk ‘cake’ (American type). 

'klab, 'klob, ‘klub (all n) ‘club’ (social group); 'klobz is one pl. 

'klawn (m) ‘clown’ (also heard as 'klown), 

'kliriy (‘xaws) (n) ‘clearing (house)’. 

'kok (n) ‘coke’ (from coal). 

'‘ledi (f) ‘lady’ (title); cf. mi'ledi. 

‘lord, 'lordos ‘lord’ (title); cf. mi'lordos (‘lord must appear before 
name). 

‘lontenis (n) ‘lawn-tennis’ (rare). 

mani'toba or mani'tomba ‘Manitoba (wheat)’. 

‘mats (n) ‘match’ (in sports) (or through French match). 

mi'kados ‘mikado’ (English from Japanese) (rare). 

'mikser ‘electrical mixing dish’ from mizer. 

'mis (f) ‘Miss’ (in beauty contest or theatrical). 

'‘najlon (n) ‘nylon’. 

o'key ‘okay’ (O.K.). 

‘omnibus (n) ‘omnibus’ (obsolete). 

o'rajl, olo'rajt or ol'rajt ‘alright’. 

'‘pako ‘package’; ‘pack’ (of cards); (possibly from Italian pacco 
‘skein of yarn’, itself from English; but meaning of Greek word 
is English). 

'‘pawnd (n) (unit of measure; money). ira is now common word 
for pound stirling. 

pa'rias (m) ‘pariah’ (Anglo-Indian from Tamil) (learned and 
uncommon). 

'parli (n) ‘party’ (social affair); Greek has also 'glendi with a 
different connotation. 

'piypoy (n) ‘ping-pong’. 

'pled ‘thick-woven blanket’; from plaid (cloth). 

‘poker (n) ‘poker’ (game); also 'poka (different varieties). 
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polils'manos or po'lisman (m) ‘policeman’ (obsolescent) 

pu'lover (n) ‘pullover’ (sweater) (note the accent). 

purita'nos ; puritani'zmos ‘Puritan; Puritanism’ (accent is that of 
Greek suffix, in both words). 

'radio ‘radio’ (the Kartharevusa radi'ofono is also used in standard 
speech; the plural of both forms is radidfona). 

ra'mt (n) ‘rummy’ (American card-game) (dubious or obsolete 
word, listed in Andriotis). 

re'volver (n) ‘revolver’ (cf. coined pe'ristrofo). 

lrumt or 'romi (n) ‘rum’ (liquor). 

'sandwils (n) ‘sandwich’. 

'ser (m) ‘sir’ (as title). 

‘seri (n) ‘sherry’ (wine). 

‘set (n) ‘set’ (of dishes) (probably uncommon). 

'skels (n) ‘sketch’ (dramatic), ‘skit’. 

'skor (n) ‘score’ (in sports). 

'skuna ‘schooner’.15 

'snob (indecl. predicate adj.) ‘snob’ ‘snobbish’; also snobi'zmos 
(through French?). 

Jsok (n) ‘shock’ (to nervous system) (or French choc?); verb so'karo. 

'sokin (indecl. adj.) ‘indecent, naughty’ (from English shocking). 

'sort(s) (n. sing.) ‘shorts’ (Those who know English use a plural 
'sort). 

'spiker (m) ‘speaker’; ‘announcer on radio’. 

'slar (m.f) ‘(movie) star’. 

slika'man or steka'man ‘stick ’em up’ (game played by youngsters 
in Piraeus). 

‘slop (n) ‘stop’ (telegraphy, nautical, traffic). 

verb slo'paro ‘stop’ (a machine) or phrasal 'kano 'stop. 
'slraples ‘strapless’ (evening gown). 
'sul ‘shot’ from shoot (in soccer and basketball), su'laro, aorist 
su'larisa, ‘make a shot’, 

'swiy or su'in ‘swing’ (music). 

‘lakt (n) ‘tact’ (or from French, acc. to Andriotis). 

fam'bu or (learned) fa'bu ‘taboo’ (or through French?). 

‘lank(s) (n) ‘tank’ (military) (Andriotis says lank is named from 
its inventor ! See unabridged Webster’s, s.v.). 

‘lenis (n) ‘tennis’; cf. ‘lontenis. 

‘lest (n) ‘test’ (in psychology). 


15 Andriotis gives Italian scuna as the source, but the loan is more easily a direct 
one, from British English, considering the nature of the thing denoted. 
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‘trast (n) ‘trust’ (in finance). 

‘tram (n) ‘tram’ (or through French?). 

trans'former ‘transformer’ (electrical). 

'trolej-‘bas (m) ‘trolley bus’ (introduced 1954, when the Piraeus 
trolley bus was installed). 

‘lseki (n) ‘check’ (cheque). 

'lsili (n) ‘cotton fabric’ from cily (= business section of London). 

‘tsixla or 'lsikla ‘gum’, or specifically the brand ‘chiclets’; analogical 
formation from *isikles, a supposed plural from *lsiklets, English 
chiclets. 

fu'nel or tu'neli (n) ‘tunnel’ (A connection with the French is 
possible, and the second form also with Turkish (from French), 
but English lies behind both of these forms). 

'yintsit or 'vindzi (n) ‘winch’. 

'volej-'bol (n) ‘volley-ball’. 

'wikend (n) ‘week-end’ (cf. the older ecclesiastical coinage savato- 
‘kiriako). 

'‘wiski or u'iski ‘whiskey’. 

‘wist (u'ist) or xwist (n) ‘whist’ (card-game) (obsolescent). 

xa'vaja (f) ‘type of song or music in the Hawaiian style, from 
Hawaiian. 

‘zjumor (n) or '¢umor ‘humor’. 

‘vol (n) ‘hall’ (i.e. hallway). 

'rokej (n) ‘hockey’ (= field hockey). 


List II: INpDIREcT LOANS 


A. THROUGH FRENCH. 


bif'teki (n) Fr. bifleck from English beefsteak. 

bojko'laz (n) Fr. boycottage from English boycoll, plus Fr. suffix 
-age; verb bojko'taro ‘to boycott’. 

'boks (n) ‘boxing’ Fr. boxe, from English box (verb) or boxing 
(noun). Greek has 'kano ‘boks for the verbal phrase, a loan 
translation from French faire la boze. 

bok'ser (m) Fr. boxeur from English bozer. 

bul'dog (m) from French bouledogue from English bulldog. 

'briki (n) from French brick ‘type of vessel’ from English brig 
(< Ital. brigantine). 

'dansiy (n) Fr. dancing ‘dance-hall’, from English dancing; the 
accent, however, hints at an Italian intermediary. 

dan'dis (m) Fr. dandy, English dandy. 

'frako ‘black dinner-jacket’ Fr. frac, from English frock(-coat). 
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The Italian frac is also from French. 

kaw'bojs (m) ‘cowboy’; through French. 

kaz'miri (n) Fr. or Turkish, from English cashmir (?). 

kilo'vat (n) Fr. kilowatt from English kilowalt. 

kok'tejl (n) Fr. cocktail, English cocktail ‘mixed drink’. 

kon'dak or ko'dak (n) Fr. kodak from English Kodak (trade name); 
also accented on first syllable. 

mi'ledi or mi'ledi (f) ‘gentlewoman’ French milady. 

mi'lordos ‘gentleman, nobleman’ French milord. 

parie'ner (m and f) Fr. parlenaire, from English partner (in profes- 
sional dancing). 

palsu'li (n) Fr. patchouli, from English patch-leaf (Anglo-Indian) 
(rare). 

perma'nant Fr. permanente from English permanent (wave). 

pu'kap (n) ‘pickup’ (on phonograph). 

reg'lan or rag'lan (n) Fr. raglan from Raglan (type of coat and esp. 
the sleeves; after Lord Raglan). 

redi'ngota or redi'ykota Fr. redingole ‘frock coat’, from English 
riding-coal. 

re'kor (n) Fr. record from English record (in sports). 

repor'laz (n) Fr. reportage, from English report(ing) plus Fr. suffix 
-age. 

resi'lal (n) Fr. récital, from English recital. 

ros'bif (n) Fr. rosbif, from roast beef. 

seksa'pil (n) ‘sex-appeal’ through French because of accent. 

'slip or ‘zlip (n) ‘male bikini, abbreviated swimming trunks’; 
from French slip ‘swimming trunks’ from Eng. fo slip. 

‘smokin or 'zmokin (n) Fr. smoking ‘dinner jacket, tuxedo’; from 
English smoking (jacket); the accent is against a pure French 
loan; possibly German or Italian accentuation. 

‘spor (n) Fr. sport from English sport. 

'slok (n) Fr. stock from English stock (in trade). 

li'kelo French tickel, from English (bus) licket (obsolete). Does 
not occur in Italian, except in American Italian. 

fram'vaj (n) French tramway [tram'‘we] or [tram've], from English 
iramway, but with a spelling pronunciation as in Russian, 
Serbo-Cr., etc., tramvaj; (See tram in List I). 

tro'les (m) Fr. trolley, from English trolley ; (cf. ‘trolei-bas, List 1). 

'zungla Fr. jungle (from English jungle from Hindustani). 


B. THROUGH ITALIAN 


en'glezos or in'glezos ‘English’ Ital. Inglese Eng. English (or through 
older French Anglaise (f)?). 
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fa'nela ‘flannel; man’s undershirt’. If the etymology is correct, 
which derives this from English flannel, through an early Italian 
form (Venetian?), this is the oldest English word in Greek. 
Standard mod. Italian flanella is more likely from French 
(flanelle) from English. In the Greek form the loss of / may 
be labeled dissimilation; or is fanela from fianella? 

'‘kolero ‘small naval boat; private craft’ (obsolescent). Ital colero 
from English culler. 

lin'isaro (verb) ‘lynch’. Ital. linciare from English lynch (or 
indirectly from Fr. lyncher?). 

ma'sonos ‘Freemason’ Ital massone from Eng. mason (through 
Fr. magon); also the obsolete frama'sonos Ital. framassone from 
Fr. franc-macon a loan-translation of Eng. freemason. 

pt'zama or pt'dzama (both sing. or pl.) ‘pajamas’ Ital. pigiama, 
English pajamas (Anglo-Indian). 

sler‘lina ‘(pound) sterling’ Ital. slerlina< Eng. sterling. 


III. DeEcEpTIVE FRENCH LOANS 


Here are listed a few words of pure French origin, some of 
which are also borrowed by English, and are sometimes said for 
that reason (and erroneously) to be loans from English into Greek. 

dol'men (n) French dolmen (learned). 

ga'raz (n) French garage. 

‘grup (n) French groupe. 

kam'vas (m) French can(e)vas. 

mo'lert (n) French moteur; cf. also mo'lori from Ital. motore. 
o'fis (n)?® ‘pantry’, French office. 

'ipitknik (n) French pique-nique. 

'‘serz (n) French serge. 

‘stor (n) ‘window-blind’ French store, from Ital. sfora. 
tik (n) French lic. 

‘zigzag (adv.) French zig-zag. 

Note that both 'piknik and !zigzag have initial accent and 
possibly English picnic and zigzag have lent the English accent. 
On the other hand both words seem to have also the accentuation 
of a phrase, i.e. each half of the utterance is stressed separately, 
with a noticeable pause (open juncture) between halves. 


16 Andriotis gives English office as the source; this is impossible semantically and 
accentually. 
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IV. ProBLEMATIC Worpbs 


This group is made up chiefly of international words, whose 
immediate source for Greek is difficult to determine. In the case 
of rik and ‘blok, perhaps two different simultaneous!’ sources 
are to be considered possible. 
andi'lopi (f) ‘antelope’, Fr. antlilope; Ital. antilope ; whether Eng. 

comes from French or the other way around is debatable. 

Perhaps: Ancient Gk. to old French to English to modern French 

to Italian to modern Greek. 

\bhle (indeclinable adj.) is from French bleu, as the vowel shows; 
but a variant, given by Proias, is 'blu, which more likely comes 
from Italian blu rather than directly from English blue. 

'blofa Andriotis derives this from English bluff (used in poker 
playing); possibly the word entered Greek through French or 
Italian. Continental poker has in part picked up a non- 
English vocabulary. 

'‘blok (n) ‘note-pad’. Andriotis derives this from German Block 
(which can have the meaning of ‘note-pad’). Proias derives 
it from English, but in this meaning this is unlikely. But 
French bloc (from Dutch, as is the English word) also plays a 
part; Italian blok or blocco ‘note-pad’ seems to come from French 
or German. This is an international word. 

'brik, 'briki (n) ‘red caviar; white roe (mashed)’. This word is 
not Albanian, Turkish or Italian. Possibly from English 
brick(-red), or French brique, but the semantic connection is 
difficult. Not listed in Andriotis or Proias.1& 

ga'loni (n) ‘gallon’ from English gallon (from Norman French), or 
directly from Italian gallone. The accent position favors 
Italian provenience. 

ko'lejo or ko'lejio. Latin collegium is the distant source, but 
Italian collegio may be the intermediary. The meaning of the 
Greek word is closer to the American English college. 

kon'greso Ital. congresso, Eng. congress. The accent suggests 
Italian origin. 


17 An obvious modern example of simultaneous sources is kodak (from English 
accented on Ist syllable, from French with accent on second syllable). An older 
example is ‘tea’: 'tsai from Russian (<-Mandarin Chinese), ‘iejon (a katharevusa 
formation) from French or German (< Cantonese Chinese). 

18 There are thus three neuter homonyms in modern Greek: 

a. The present word. 
b. The word (given in List II) from English brig, through French. 
ce. The word meaning ‘coffee-pot’, from Turkish. 
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manda'rini (n) ‘mandarin’ (orange); French mandarine, but Italian 
mandarino could be the immediate source, except for the final 
vowel which Greek ordinarily keeps. Ultimately from Portu- 
guese, from Malay, according to Merriam-Webster, but from 
Anglo-Indian (from Sanskrit) according to Lokotsch. 

ma'oni (n) ‘mahogany’. The word starts in the Caribbean as a 
loan in Spanish mahogani (obsolete), thence into English and 
the two Italian forms (obsolete?) mogano and magogano. 
Modern French does not use this word. A syllable has been 
lost in the Greek word as in Scandinavian languages: Dan. 
mahogni {ma'ho’ni]. I cannot substantiate a suspicion that 
the Greek word is somehow connected with the English botanical 
term Mahonia. 

pu'tlinga ‘pudding’. French as pouding(ue) [phonetically pu'dég 
or pu'diy| and Italian budino or bodino in the gastronomic sense. 
The Greek form is difficult to explain. Italian also has pud- 
dinga, from English pudding-stone, a geological term; the 
French term also has this meaning. 

‘lonos ‘ton’. From English lon, or through French tonne. 

"rik (n) ‘trick, stunt, gimmick’ from English trick, or from French 
fruc ‘trick’ (also ‘gadget’). An article by G. M. Messing, in 
Language 31 (1955) 323ff, develops a highly improbable Albanian 
origin for the word. Albanian has not been an important 
lexical source for standard Greek. 

ve'randa ‘veranda’ (Anglo-Indian or Portuguese-Indian). The 
first vowel obviates a Portuguese intermediary, although 
French véranda(h) is said to come from Portuguese varanda. 
Italian veranda may be the immediate source. 


ANALYSIS 
1. MoRPHOLOGY 


Even a Greek with a fairly good knowledge of English cannot 
analyze English loans of more than one original morpheme. 
For example, English cowboy may not be recognized as a compound 
of cow+ boy, but rather as a one-morpheme word. Likewise to a 
Greek speaker no connection exists between bus, omnibus and 
trolley bus, because the three words entered Greek at different 
times and the pronunciations are different. The following 
English compounds have been adapted as one-morpheme roots: 
garden-parly, week-end, grapefruit, cowboy, milady, milord, police- 
man, trolley-bus, ferry-boat, fox-lerrier, and the phrase stick-’em-up. 
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There are two possible exceptions: lawn-lennis beside tennis, and 
the compounds in -ball. 


a. Part oF SPEECH: 112 nouns (including morphological variants, 
like 'poka); predicate adjectives: 'sokin, ‘dzendleman, 'snob; 
unclassified items: o'kej, o'rajl, slika'man. 

b. GENDER: 

Masculine: pa'rias, po'lisman, purila'nos, puritani'zmos, ‘ser, 
\spiker, ‘star, 'bebis, 'detektiv, ‘dzokejs, foks'terier, ‘\gagsier, 'klawn, 
llord(os), mi'kados (15 items). 

Feminine: 'skuna, 'star, ‘tsizla, 'beba (be'beka), 'dzaz (and 
ldzaz'band), 'poka, ‘'intsa, ‘jarda, ‘ledi, mani'toba, !mis, xa'vaja 
(13 items). 

Neuter: all other nouns, totaling about 80 items, including 
\gerls ‘girls’. 


c. Declension: The three predicate adjectives are unchanging. 


The following 30 nouns have taken on inflectional suffixes or 
are by accident already in a Greek declensional format. 


ADDITION OF MOoRPHEME: Masculine:!® 'bebi-s (stem bebed-), 
'\dzokej-s, mi'kado-s, pa'ria-s, purila'n-os. Neuter: 'bus-i, do'lar-io, 
'pak-o, ‘rum-i, ‘tsek-i, 'vints-i. Feminine: 'inls-a, ‘jard-a. Occa- 
sional: 'gagsler(s), lord(os), polits'man(os), tu'nel(i). 

Accidental patterning with English source-word, whereby final 
sound (or sounds) of the English words are identified with homon- 
ymous (or nearly homonymous) sounds. Feminine: ‘Jedi, 
mant'toba, 'poka, 'skuna, xa'vaja. Neuter: 'dominion, ‘najlon, 
'parti, ‘radio, ra'mi, ‘seri, ‘tsiti, 'wiskt. 


d. Puurats. Many of the nouns do not occur in the plural. 
Some words have plurals (even by zero-change) which I have not 
secured. The material of the list yields the following data 
(excluding the forms of the preceding section, only a few of which 
can have usual Greek plurals): 

ZERO-CHANGE: ‘dzip, ‘film, and probably several others in the 
list which would permit a plural context. 


18 I myself witnessed the creation of one of these forms. An American acquain- 
tance resident in Greece was always addressed as Charlie. His Greek friends adopted 
this form as a vocative ‘isarli and made a nominative o ‘tsarlis, on the easy analogy 
of many men’s names in -is. 
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ENGLISH PLURALS (not necessarily recognized as such, morpho- 
logically): 'gerls (unvoiced -s), ‘klobz. 

FLUCTUATION. — sort and sorts are interchangeable. The native 
Greek equivalent is pande'loni, a singular. The point is that 
English pluralizes attached paired things, like pliers, pants, 
suspenders, and Greek does not. ‘lanks (alongside 'tank) is a 
singular formed from the plural, with which it is homonymous. 


e. Worp-ForMATION from English loans. The English suffix 
-ism (from French from New Latin, ultimately ancient Greek) is 
re-Hellenized to -i'zmos: purilani'zmos, snobi'zmos (<French). 
The Greek verbal suffix -'aro is mildly productive. It goes back 
to late Byzantine times and was formed from Italian infinitives 
in -are. Four examples in List I are: fler'taro, so'karo, sto'paro, 
su'taro. 


The masculine 'bebis ‘baby’ has yielded two feminines 'beba 
(with gender-indicator -a) and be'beka with a suffix -eka or -ka, 
which I cannot explain. 


2. PHONOLOGY. 


The Greek five vowel system reduces the English system (or 
systems) of 6 or 8 or 9 vowels, and levels out original dialect 
differences (for the most part), so that phonologically one cannot 
usually see (or hear) differences between British and American 
sources. Furthermore, English spellings play a role, especially 
with regard to vowels and to the occasional change of English d 
to the interdental spirant. 


/a/ appears in Greek adaptations of gangster, parly, yard, dollar, 
match, pariah, bar, rum. In my dialect of English these words 
represent three different vowels: /a, 9, x/. 


/e/ appears in words from: girls, cake, lady, bacon, detective, 
poker, set. In these same words my dialect has /i, ¢, a/, and /r/ 
(in poker and girls). But 'skuna and '‘poka show British origin 
with final /9/. 


/i/ appears in words from: winch, week-end, miss, swing, shocking. 
The English has /i/ or /I/. 


/o/ appears in words from: yacht, dollar, coke, lord, poker, jockey, 
-ball, bacon (second vowel), representing the English sounds 
/o, a, o¥, a/. There is evidence of spelling-pronunciation in 
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several of these instances. Where English spells 0, Greek is 
likely to spell (and hence pronounce) o. 


/u/ appears in words from: foolball, full(-house), from /u,U/, 
and by spelling-pronunciation in club /'klub/, bus /'busi/, rum 
/'rumi/. 

English /r/ appears as /er/ in flirt, gangster, etc., and as /ar/ 
indollar. Vocalic / fluctuates as /el/ or /le/in gentleman. English 
diphthongs /ej, aw, aj/ are reproduced approximately in grape-fruit, 
bacon, clown, pound, nylon, OK, but cake may appear as ‘kejk or 
kek. English /w/ is only approximate in week-end, whiskey, 
whist, sandwich, swing, and some speakers use instead a vowel 
sequence /ui-/. 


English /é/ is changed to /ts/ in winch, sandwich, etc. English 
/j/ becomes /dz/ in jazz. English /s/ before a voiced consonant 
becomes /z/ in slip, snob. The English cluster /hw/ in whist is 
heard as /xwist/. Initial English /s-/ appears inexplicably as /ts/ 
in cily. English /h/ becomes Greek /x/ regularly, since English 
/h/ seems to be the consonant which Greek speakers find most 
difficulty in acquiring. English /8/ becomes /s/ in shock, shocking, 
sherry, shorts. Normally stop consonants remain unchanged, but 
English /d/ becomes an interdental voiced spirant in dollar, 
probably by transliteration-pronunciation. English intervocalic 
voiced stops (b d g) are adopted by some Greek speakers with a 
preceding homorganic nasal. Thus taboo becomes tam'bu, or 
conversely with other speakers, a nasal in similar circumstances 
may disappear, e.g. gangster may become 'gagster. This reflects 
a regional or dialect difference in Greek. Word-final -y has 
become -n in the older loans: !sokin, but retained in recent loans: 
ldansiy, swiy. A nasal before -ls- may cause voicing: ‘indza, 
'vindzi. 

Many final clusters are retained, e.g. in girls, tact, tank, test, 
film, flirt. The old rule about Greek abhorring final clusters has 
disappeared. Some internal English clusters are difficult to 
manage in Greek, and hence the common variants o'rajf and 
olo'rajl, from English alright. The sequence -ni- becomes -nd-: 
'dzendelman. 


There is an (unexplained) accent shift in words derived from 
dollar, pullover and detective. 


Finally, there are variants in some of these words of List I, 
reflecting the individual speaker’s greater or lesser ability to 
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approximate English sounds. Those who know conversational 
English will come close to the original pronunciation, using the 
foreign vowels and /w, ¢, j/. Many speakers will of course be 
unaware that the word is foreign. 


3. SEMANTICS. 


Most of the words retain the original meanings. But there are 
the following shifts: girls... ‘chorus-girls’; flirt refers not to the 
person, but to the action. 

Certain words are used in one narrow meaning : match (only in 
sports), miss (as in Miss Greece), derby (only the old-fashioned 
carriage), dock (chiefly at Piraeus; almost a toponym), sir (only 
as a title), sfar (in movies). Shoot (‘Sut) has become a noun, 
with a meaning of ‘shot’ (in sports). The Anglo-French terms 
(List II) show similar changes which have taken place in French. 


4. CULTURAL ANALYsIS OF List I. 


In the introduction an attempt was made to distinguish British 
and American sources. The following is a rough semantic cate- 
gorization of the ‘terms in List I. 

Sports: basketball, football, golf, hockey, jockey, freethrow, 
match, score, shoot, tennis, volley-ball. 

Other Amusements: bar, bridge, fox-terrier, fox-trot, full(house), 
garden-party, girls, Hawaii, humor, Miss, pack (of cards), party, 
poker, rummy, star, swing, week-end, whist. 

Sociely: club, detective, flirt, gangster,. gentleman, lady, lord, 
pariah, policeman, Puritan, Sir, snob, tact, taboo, yacht. 

Commerce: (including naval and shipping terms): check (cheque), 
clearing(house), coke, derby, dock, dreadnaught, ferry-boat, 
pound, “stop’’, winch, yard (measure). 

Cloth and Clothes: city (cloth), jersey, nylon, pajamas, plaid, 
pullover, shorts, strapless. 

Food and Drink: bacon, bowl, cake, grape-fruit, rum, sandwich, 
sherry, set (of dishes), whiskey. 

Technology and Gadgels: bus, film, furnace, frame, jeep, motor, 
omnibus, radio, revolver, tank, tram, transformer, trolley-bus, 
tunnel (and dozens of trade-names). 
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Unclassified: alright, baby, dominion, flit, hall, Manitoba (wheat), 
mikado, OK, sketch, shock, shocking, speaker, test. 


5. THE ANGLO-FRENCH AND ANGLO-ITALIAN ELEMENT (List II). 


Little need be said about this group of words, since the problem 
is that of English loans into French (and Italian), loans which 
French (and Italian) in turn have passed on to Greek and other 
European languages. Much of what was said about the words 
in List I applies also to this group. The fact that Greek may 
permit syllable-final stress makes the adaptation of the French 
accent position easy and allows words thus stressed to be identified 
readily. 


In addition to the items in this list the following items of List 
I are possibly, but not probably, English loans through French: 
'dok, 'gerls, 'sok, ta(m)'bu, ‘tram, lu'nel(i); and 'pako and 'skuna 
possibly through Italian. Alongside the direct loan foks'lerier 
exists the French intermediary in foksteri'e. 

Morphology. In the French group of 35 items, all are nouns 
except possibly perma'nanl. The neuter gender predominates 
with 24 examples. Feminines are mi'ledi, redi'ngola, and '!zungla; 
the corresponding French source-nouns are also feminine. Mascu- 
lines are: bok'ser, bul'dog, dan'dis, kaw‘bojs, mi'tordos, parte'ner, 
and tro'les; the French sources are also masculine; parte'ner is 
feminine or masculine in both languages. 


Most of the nouns were taken over without morphological 
change, with the following exceptions (in all of which a gender or 
declensional suffix has been added): 


fem. : redi'ngota, 'zungla. 
masc. : dan'di-s, kaw'boj-s, mi'lord-os, tro'le-s. 
neut. : bif'tek-i, 'brik-i, 'frak-o, ka'zmir-i, ti'kel-o. 


In this entire group of eleven words there is a suspicion of Italian 
intermediaries, but I cannot verify any of them in Italian format. 
Furthermore there is a pattern of dealing with foreign loans which 
had developed earlier in Greek, especially in connection with 
Italian loans. 

Plurals do not occur for many of these words; for others zero- 
change is probably the rule, as in the case of group I words. 
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French word-formation habits may be seen in the following: 
bojko'l-az, repor't-az. The suffix -aro is seen again in bojko'laro. 
French dropping of an English element is seen in 'boks and 'frak, 
both being truncated words; ‘dansiy and ‘smokin represent 
truncated phrases. 


The Italian group of eight words includes six nouns, one verb 
(lin'lsaro) and one adjective (en'glezos). All eight words are 
morphologically in the Greek system, there being three feminine 
nouns in -a, two neuters in -0, and one masculine in -os. The 
verb lin'isaro is mildly problematic: it may be directly from 
Italian Jinciare or, considering that -aro is at home in Greek, from 
English lynch+-aro. 

Semantics. This group of words is too small to yield a satis- 
factory pattern of semantic categories, but a few observations 
may be made. Some of the French and Italian words have 
become common European (international) words, while in many 
of the cases the original is obsolete in English or has changed its 
meaning. Some of the older words are (citing the French and 
Italian forms): bifleck, brick, milady, milord, redingole, rosbif, 
smoking; *flanella, lotto, massone. More recent words are 
obviously : boycoltage, dansing, kilowatt, cocktail, reportage, 
sexappeal. Other semantic remarks are scattered in the list of 
words. 


Phonology. The 8th entry of List Il A (dandy) shows in Greek 
a transliteration pronunciation, whereby a dental stop (of French) 
becomes an interdental voiced fricative. The same is true of 
the first dental stop in redingole and the dental milady. French 
-6r (from Amer. Eng. vocalic -r) becomes -er (bok'ser). The 
colloquial variant kon'dak shows a frequent Greek tendency 
(regionally determined) to replace an intervocalic voiced stop with 
a cluster containing a preceding homorganic nasal. The variant 
'zZlip is more colloquial than 'slip; similarly 'zmokin for 'smokin. 
The e in reg'lan (variant of rag'lan) cannot be easily explained. 
The Italian (and learned French) ¢ changes to a Greek cluster fs ; 
Z>z, and j>dcz. 


LoAN TRANSLATIONS AND ‘‘REPATRIATED’’ WorDS 


Modern Greek has in recent decades begun to borrow meanings, 
coining its own words entirely with Greek elements or partly with 
Greek elements. This is particularly true of the scientific and 
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technical vocabulary. The ancient Greek suffix -izmés has been 
brought back into use for translating or coining concepts, e.g. 
alavism: alavi'zmos, vandalism: vandali'zmos. These words seem 
to be influenced chiefly by English and French, occasionally by 
Italian or German. The following illustrative list will give the 
English term (without intending to imply that English was the 
source), and then the Greek equivalent. Many of the translating 
morphemes go back indirectly to ancient Greek. 


football ‘soccer’ po'dosfero 
aulomobile afto'kinito 
bicycle po'dilato 
(French) chemin de fer or 

(German) Eisenbahn side'rodromos 
revolver pe'ristrofo 
(French) sociologie kinoniolo'jia 
toothpaste odon'dopasta 
airplane aero'plano 
dynamite dina'/mitis (f.) 
pholograph(y ) fotogra'fia 


J 


The last three items are examples of “ Zuritickwanderworter ”’. 
That is, in each word one or more morphemes was taken from the 
ancient Greek lexicon and used to coin a word in English or 
French, then the whole word (sometimes a hybrid of Greek and 
Latin) was borrowed back by Modern Greek. 


CONCLUSION 


Although this is only a preliminary study, the following conclu- 
sions seem justified. The bulk of English loan-words is larger 
than has been realized, even granting that. not all speakers know 
the whole repertoire. The older loans, and perhaps the larger 
part, are British; the more recent loans are American. Greek 
has borrowed chiefly nouns and has accommodated them almost 
entirely to its phonological system (but with variants based on 
degree of knowledge of the speaker), partly to its morphological 
noun-class; gender) system. The bulk of the nouns (about 
three fourths) are indeclinable neuters. Some items have been 
in the language long enough (or have been assimilated quickly 
enough) for derivatives to be made. Semantic changes are 
infrequent in direct loans, more noticeable in indirect loans. 
The cultural picture in the lot of words is of a leisure-class, Anglo- 
American society, interested in sports and other amusements, 


3 
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somewhat interested in commerce and appliances. The excesses 
of Hollywood are responsible for several popular borrowings. 
Some of the older loans have become obsolete because of changes 
in customs and technology. The process of loan-translation 
(from English and other languages) plays an ever increasing role.?° 


University of Minnesota. 


20 T am grateful to Prof. D. J. Georgacas of the University of North Dakota for 
his kind suggestions when this article was at a preliminary stage. I alone am respon- 
sible for the final interpretation. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES ON THE CHOICE 
OF A LINGUISTIC VARIANT 


JoHN L. FISCHER 


During the year 1954-55 my wife and I were engaged in a 
study of child-rearing in a semi-rural New England village. 
In the course of the study I had occasion to record two or more 
interviews on Audograph discs or tapes, with each of the 24 children 
ofoursample. Previously certain inconsistencies in the children’s 
speech had attracted my attention, especially the variation between 
-in and -ing for the present participle ending.? Accordingly, in 
transcribing the discs and tapes, I decided to note the choice of 
these two variants, and this paper is intended to summarize and 
discuss this information. 


To begin with, all of the 24 children, except three, used both 
forms to some extent at least. The three exceptions used only 
the -ing form, and since they were less loquacious than most of 
the other children, it is possible that a larger sample of their 
speech would have revealed the use of the other variant as well. 
This may then be regarded as a case of so-called free variation 
of two linguistic forms within a local speech community, and 
within the speech of most individual members of our sample 
community. In general, the choice of one or the other of the 
variants would not affect the denotation of acts, states, or events 
by the word. 


1 This study was part of a larger cross-cultural study of socialization financed by 
the Ford Foundation and under the general direction of John Whiting of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and others. 

* The variation in this dialect between -in and -ing in the participle ending does 
not extend to words with a final -in in an unstressed syllable in standard speech. 
This variation is therefore probably best viewed as a case of free alternation of two 
allomorphs which happen to differ in respect to one phoneme, rather than as a case 
of phonological free variation. 
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‘‘Free variation”’ is of course a label, not an explanation. It does 
not tell us where the variants came from nor why the speakers 
use them in differing proportions, but is rather a way of excluding 
such questions from the scope of immediate inquiry. Historically, 
I presume that one could investigate the spread of one of these 
variants into the territory of another through contact and migra- 
tion, and this would constitute one useful sort of explanation. 
However, another sort of explanation is possible in terms of 
current factors which lead a given child in given circumstances to 
produce one of the variants rather than another, and it is this 
which I wish to discuss here. 


Before discussing the determinants of selection of the variants 
it will be helpful to understand a little of the general background 
of the data. The 24 children in our sample consisted of an equal 
number of boys and girls, both divided into two equal age groups, 
ages 3-6 and 7-10. By the time the recordings were made my 
wife and I had been observing the children periodically for eight 
to ten months and most of the children were fairly well acquainted 
with us. Most of the children were interviewed in an office in 
our house, which was located in the middle of the village. Most 
of the children had visited our house before, some a number of 
times. Four younger children who had not were interviewed in 
their own homes. Three general types of text were obtained: 

(1) Protocols for all children for a verbal thematic apperception 
test (TAT) in which the children were asked to make up stories 
starting out from short sentences given by the investigator. 


(2) For older children only, answers to a formal questionnaire. 


(3) For a few of the older children, informal interviews asking 
them to recount their recent activities. 


[ shall present first some counts of variants in the TAT protocols, 
since this test was administered to all the children. As is shown 
in Table I, a markedly greater number of girls used -ing more 
frequently, while more boys used more -in. 


Table I. Number of children favoring -ing and -in variant suffixes in TAT protocols 
according to sex. 


-ing>-in -ing<-in 





Chi square: 2.84; 05<P<.1 (by 
two-tailed test) 
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This suggests that in this community (and probably others 
where the choice exists) -ing is regarded as symbolizing female 
speakers and -in as symbolizing males. 


Within each sex, differences in personality are associated with 
the proportion of frequency of -ing to -in as illustrated in Table IT. 


Table II: Frequency of use of -ing and -in in TAT protocols of two boys. 





-ing -in 
“Model” b ott We. 
—oee ee | L_ a  Ghi squate: 19.67; 2<.001 
“Typical” boy ee >) 8 








The first boy was regarded by his teacher and others as a 
“model” boy. He did his school work well, was popular among 
his peers, reputed to be thoughtful and considerate. The second 
boy was generally regarded as a “‘typical’’ boy—physically strong, 
dominating, full of mischief, but disarmingly frank about, his 
transgressions. The ‘‘model’’ boy used almost exclusively the 
-ing ending here, while the ‘‘typical”’ boy used the -in ending more 
than half the time, as shown above. 

In Table III below, one may also note a slight tendency for 
the -ing variant to be associated with higher socio-economic 
status, although this is not statistically significant with a sample 
of this size. The community studied is fairly small and does not 
have strong class lines, which is probably why more marked results 
did not appear. * 


Table IIT: Number of children favoring -ing and -in endings according to family status. 








Family Status -ing>-in -ing<-in 
Above Median 8 ee 4 Chi square (corrected): 
Below Median 7 | 5 0;P>.9 








® Most previous studies of sociological factors connected with linguistic variants 
have been concerned with Jinguistic indices of class, caste, or occupational groups. 
Group boundaries have been regarded, implicitly or explicitly, as barriers to communi- 
cation analogous to political boundaries, geographical distance, etc. The emphasis 
in this paper is rather on variations within a face-to-face community whose members 
are in frequent free communication: variations between social categories of speakers 
and between individual speakers, and situational variations in the speech of individual 
speakers, as noted below. 
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Besides asking who uses which variant and how much, we may 
also ask whether there are situational differences in when a single 
speaker uses these variants. One variant in the situation may 
be described as degree of formality: in the children’s terms I would 
think of this as degree of similarity to a formal classroom recitation. 
The best child to examine for this variable is the ‘‘model”’ boy of 
Table II since he was interviewed in all three situations mentioned 
above and was obligingly talkative in each. As Table IV shows, 
the frequency of choice of variants changed from an almost 
exclusive use of -ing in the TAT situation to a predominance of 
-in in the informal interviews. 


TAT Formal Informal 
Interview Interview 


Table IV: Frequency of -ing and -in in a ten-year old boy’s speech in three 
situations in order of increasing informality. 





-ing 38 33 Pes: <7 24 7 Chi square: 37.07 


-in Ao 35 | Al P<. 001 





Of course, these three situations should not be regarded as 
exhaustive of the frequency range of these variants in this boy’s 
speech. In the interviews I myself used the -ing variant consis- 
tently and this probably influenced the informant’s speech some- 
what. Probably in casual conversation with his peers the -in/-ing 
ratio is even higher than in the informal interview. 

Another measure similar in implication to the frequency of 
variants by type of interview would be differences in frequency 
between the beginning and later parts of a single interview. 
Especially in the TAT protocols, which are the most formal texts, 
I noticed for a number of children that the -ing frequency was 
higher in the beginning of the interview and later dropped off, 
presumably as the child became more relaxed and accustomed to 
the situation. In only one child was the reverse trend noted, 
and there are reasons to believe that this particular child may 
have become more tense during the administration of the test. 


A linguist might ask whether there is any association between 
the suffix variants and specific verbs. The corpus is not large 
enough to establish stable frequency indices for the suffixes of 
individual words, but there is certainly a trend for markedly 
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“formal” verbs to have the -ing suffix and markedly ‘informal’ 
verbs to have the -in suffix. The first boy in Table II above, 
for instance, used -ing in crilicizing, correcting, reading, visiting, 
interesting, and used -in in punchin, flubbin, swimmin, chewin, 
hillin. For some common verbs, however, such as play, go, and 
do he used both alternatively. Probably only a few verbs are 
formal or informal enough in their connotations so that the same 
variant would always be used with them. Of course, the choice 
of verb vocabulary is itself related to personality and situational 
factors. 


In brief, then, the choice between the -ing and the -in variants 
appear to be related to sex, class, personality (aggressive/coope- 
rative), and mood (tense/relaxed) of the speaker,‘ to the formality 
of the conversation and to the specific verb spoken. While 
these are “free variants’ in the standard type of description of 
languages in which only grammatical facts and differences in none 
but ‘“‘denotative’’ meaning are taken into account, if we widen 
our scope of study to include the meaning of these variants to the 
conversants we might call them ‘socially conditioned variants,”’ 
or “‘socio-symbolic variants,’ on the grounds that they serve to 
symbolize things about the relative status of the conversants and 
their attitudes toward each other, rather than denoting any 
difference in the universe of primary discourse (the “‘outer world’’).5 

What are the wider implications for linguistics of such an 
analysis of social factors influencing choice of linguistic variants? 
For one thing, many linguists have recognized that “‘free” variation 


* And doubtless of the person spoken to, although this was not investigated. 

5 Uriel Weinreich has suggested to me the term “‘symptomatic signs,” after 
Karl Bihler, as an alternative for “socio-symbolic variant’? which already has a 
basis in established usage. However, it seems to me that “symptomatic signs” 
might be in one sense too broad and in another too narrow: too broad in the sense 
that it might be interpreted to refer to “non-linguistic’” features of speech such as 
general pitch, loudness, timbre, rate, etc., and too narrow in the sense that Biihler 
appears to regard the symptomatic function as, ideally, purely expressive of the 
speaker, while I am looking for a broader term which would cover this function but 
also include expression of the dyadic relationship between the conversants. This 
cannot simply be taken care of by adding in Biihler’s “signal”? function which deals 
with the “‘appeal” to the listener, since at least some aspects of the relationship do 
not exist primarily either in speaker or listener but rather between them, e.g. relative 
age, relativerank. See Karl Buhler, Sprachtheorie, Jena (1934), esp. p. 28. — Whether 
I should here introduce a term incorporating ‘‘symbol”’ is a further question which I 
acknowledge but do not discuss here, as it is complex and is not directly relevant to 
the main argument of the paper. 
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is a logically necessary stage in most or all linguistic change. ® 
Less widely appreciated but also recognized by some is another 
fact: Although the mechanisms of psychic economy are becoming 
better undestood in diachronic phonemics, they are not always 
sufficient to explain fully the progressive adaption of variant 
forms, and that people adopt a variant primarily not because it 
is easier to pronounce (which it most frequently is, but not always), 
or because it facilitates some important distinction in denotational 
meaning, but because it expresses how they feel about their 
relative status versus other conversants. 


The clearest and most comprehensive statement of social factors 
in linguistic change which I have encountered is found in an article 
by Martin Joos dealing with medieva: sibilants.?7 He speaks of 
“the phonetic drift, which was kept going in the usual way: that 
is, the dialects and idiolects of higher prestige were more advanced 
in this direction, and their speakers carried the drift further 
along so as to maintain the prestige-marking difference against 
their pursuers. The vanity factor is needed to explain why 
phonetic drifts tend to continue in the same direction; the ‘inertia’ 
sometimes invoked is a label and not an argument.” This 
protracted pursuit of an elite by an envious mass and consequent 
“flight” of the elite is in my opinion the most important mechanism 
in linguistic drift, not only in the phonetic drift which Joos 
discusses, but in syntactic and lexical drift as well.® 


* I find in checking over the literature that this statement seems to be based more 
on my impressions of conversations with linguists than on published statements. 
One clear statement of this principle, however, is to be found on p. 367 of Hans Vogt’s 
paper on “Language Contacts,’’ Word 10.365-74 (1954). A more general statement 
applying to any type of cultural element, and by implication linguistic elements, can 
be found in Ralph Linton’s The Study of Man, p. 280, N. Y., (1936). 

7 Martin Joos, ‘‘The Medieval Sibilants”’, Language 28.222-31 (1952) ; reprinted 
in M. Joos (ed.), Readings in Linguistics, Washington (1957), pp. 377-8. Others 
have separately recognized the importance of fashion in linguistic change, especially 
in the spread of standard dialects, and to a lesser degree have recognized the comple- 
mentary process of using distinctive linguistic features to emphasize social exclu- 
siveness. J. O. Hertzler in “‘Toward a Sociology of Language,” Social Forces 32.109-19 
(1953), gives a bibliography including studies of both sorts. Joos’s statement however 
appears to me to be unique in his recognition that the two processes combine to 
constitute a self-perpetuating cycle. Since Joos is noted for his rigorous definition 
of the scope of linguistics proper it is perhaps all the more interesting that he should 
throw in this “‘sociological’’ aside. 

§ Incidentally, this flight-pursuit mechanism might be regarded as an explanation 
of the constant rate of decay of basic “‘non-cultural’’ vocabulary postulated by 
Morris Swadesh’s theory of glottochronology. To make it suffice one would also 
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The study of social factors in linguistic drift is in the field of 
the sociology of language rather than linguistics proper. However, 
this study can not reach ultimate fruition without certain linguistic 
studies by competent linguists. I refer here to studies of indi- 
vidual variations in linguistic forms in small, face-to-face speech 
communities, and of variations in these forms in the speech of 
single individuals in a range of social situations. Studies of this 
sort constitute tasks of respectable magnitude which have, in the 
main, been neglected.® 


A student of social factors in the choice of linguistic variants 
would wish to know for a fairly large stratified sample of a speech 
community how often members of a given sub-group used a 
sizable sample of series of socially significant variants, and for at 
least some of the sub-groups one would want to know how these 
frequencies of choice of variants changed under different situations 
and in the presence of conversants of different social status and 
personal relationships. A linguist as such would not wish to 
analyze these social factors in great detail. But it would be well 
within the scope of linguistics to identify individual informants 
in a unitary speech community by name or code number and 
group them according to their similarity or dissimilarity in the 
use of variants in some standard situation, say, in conversation 
with the linguist. The psychologist and sociologist could then 
take these groups and see what sense they made in their terms. 
In practice, of course, such a rigorous separation between linguistics 
and the more general social sciences is not required since linguists 
and other laymen are presumably capable of making a number 
of distinctions of considerable sociological interest, such as male 
versus female, etc. 





need to assume that all societies possess some form of elite group—if only the “‘ideal 
conformist’? in some societies—and that mass envy of the elite and ambition to join 
them are everywhere the same. These assumptions may seem radical and against 
common sense, but they are not as easy to refute as one might think. Needless to 
say, one would not assume that the elite is always a property or authority elite. In 
politically and economically undifferentiated societies, the most important criterion 
might be technical skill and productivity in consumer goods, admired personality 
traits, etc. 

® The classic study in this field is Louis Gauchat’s “L’Unité phonétique dans le 
patois d’une commune”’, Aus romanischen Sprachen und Literatur, Halle, 1905, pp. 124. 
Other references are cited by W. von Wartburg, Problémes el méthodes de la linguistique, 
Paris, 1946, p. 33 (footnote). Modern techniques, of course, open entirely new 
perspectives for research. 
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A word about the relation of the proposed study to dialectology 
is appropriate here. It has generally been the aim of dialectol- 
ogists to describe linguistic variations between groups which are 
separated by some communications barrier, especially geography 
or social class. What I am advocating here is the study of lin- 
guistic variations within small groups where there is free and 
relatively intense communication, so that as far as possible the 
lack of contact between speakers is not a reason for failure to use 
the same forms. Of course in a large society such as ours, small 
closed groups are rare, and some of the variation among the 
individuals of any group picked for study will be due to the fact 
that they have different contacts outside the group. But this 
empirical fact does not reduce the importance of studying variation 
within the face-to-face community, although it suggests that the 
best place to study such variation would be on a remote Pacific 
atoll with a small, long-established population. 


What I am proposing might be called comparative idiolectology 
rather than dialectology. Ideally, a thorough description of a 
single dialect would be based on the study of a sizable sample of 
the idiolects in a local speech community, in the same way that 
a thorough description of a language would be based on the study 
of a sizable sample of its dialects. In comparative idiolectology 
one might, as a device of fieldwork, still concentrate on a single 
informant, but one would want to follow him around with a 
portable recording machine and note changes in his speech in 
different settings and situations and with different conversants. 
Moreover, since phenomenologically language is as much listening 
as speaking one would be led to analyze what was said compre- 
hensibly to him by others as well as what he said himself. 


The untrained listener will not, of course, generally be able to 
reproduce or identify the differences in the speech of others whom 
he encounters, unless he is an accomplished mimic. But he does 
react to these differences by making interpretations about the 
social situation on the basis of them and will be able to tell when 
a speaker is talking like a woman, like an upper class person, like 
a relaxed person, etc., even though he cannot specify all the 
variant forms on which he bases his judgment.1® (This is not to 


10 The “tape experiment” described by Putnam and O’Hern investigates language 
and social status in this manner, although the speakers were not members of a single 
face-to-face community, so the complication of barriers to communication is introduced. 
See G. N. Putnam and E. M. O’Hern, “The Status Significance of an Isolated Urban 
Dialect,’’ Language 31, Supplement, Language Dissertation, No. 53 (1955). 
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deny the presence or importance of other “‘non-linguistic”’ features 
of speech as well as things entirely unconnected with speech such 
as dress, physical appearance, gestures, etc., which also serve as 
cues for judgments of the conversational situation.) 

In analyzing socio-symbolic variants there will obviously be a 
certain amount of association between variant series. In many of 
the series at least one variant could be distinguished as “formal,” 
and another as “informal.’”’ But it is a question for empirical 
investigation whether this distinction applies to all variant. series, 
and, if so, with how much force. I have suggested above a 
number of factors which influence the -in/-ing distinction. Conceiv- 
ably they all bear on formality, that is, compliance, tenseness, 
femaleness, and high class all make for formal behavior. But 
even if this is true for these factors in American culture, are they 
a unitary complex in all cultures, and may there not be other 
social factors affecting socio-symbolic variants which are indepen- 
dent of the formality complex? Are variants associated with 
being female always associated as well with formality? In three 
languages with which I am acquainted, English, Japanese, and 
Ponapean, I can think of a number of instances where this link 
is found, but there also appear to be exceptions. In Ponapean, 
for instance, a minority of women have an unusual allophone for 
the r phoneme, but this seems to have no relation to the degree of 
formality. Lisping in English is regarded as feminine, but would 
indicate little about degree of formality. 

Even where the same factor determines the choice of alternants 
in several series of variants, the breaking point for each series 
will probably be different. For instance, in the TAT texts 
discussed above, three of the children used the pronunciation [ey] 
for the indefinite article a. This pronunciation can be regarded 
as formal to the point of being artificial and is much more restricted 
for speakers in this community than the -ing variant of the present 
participle ending, yet the direction of social symbolism is the 
same, though not the intensity. In other words, [ey] in itself 
is more a sign of formality than -ing though both are signs of 
formality. The “formality”? index of a given text would be 
determined by the variant chosen in several series of socio-symbolic 
variants, each of which would have a different socio-symbolic 
level with respect to formality. Presumably these series could 
be ordered in terms of increasingly greater thresholds of formality 
required to bring about the shift from the informal to the formal 
form. 
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I have been stressing here the synchronic implications of socio- 
symbolic variants. The diachronic implications are at least 
equally interesting. Obviously the threshold for a given variant 
does not necessarily remain the same, generation after generation. 
If a particular variant has for whatever reason greater prestige, 
it will gradually be adopted in more situations by more people: 
its threshold will be lowered. But as its threshold is lowered and 
approaches universality in the speech community, its socio- 
symbolic load is reduced and eventually vanishes. One could 
hardly convey much of an air of informality, for example, by 
saying [a] for the indefinite article, though saying [ey] would be 
quite stilted. But presumably new series of variants keep 
arising to replace those which achieve uniformity in this way. 

Now what is meant by “variants of greater prestige’? One 
could determine which of a pair of variants had the greater prestige 
by noting which tended to “‘spread”’ when two conversants who in 
other situations differed in their choice came together. But the 
zrounds of prestige clearly vary according to individuals and 
societies. A variant which one man uses because he wants to 
seem dignified another man would reject because he did not want 
to seem stiff. Societies likewise have characteristic average value 
preferences. Using the variable of formality, it is quite possible 
that one society would show a tendency, at least in some situations, 
to show a preference for adoption of formal forms of speech, and 
another in analagous situations show a preference for informal 
forms. These preferences could in turn be related by persons so 
inclined to social structure. One would end up with a statement 
not simply of the direction of linguistic drift, but what this drift 
meant psychologically and what social changes might check it. 
It would be very interesting, for instance, to find and examine 
cognate variants from some related societies with differing descent 
practices, and see whether the current drift is in the direction of 
femininization or masculinization. Such data would not only 
illuminate the mechanism of linguistic drift, but would provide 
students of social structure with extremely valuable indices of 
the distribution of envy and cross-segmental identification in the 
communities speaking the language studied. 


Harvard University. 
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THE ROMANCE TREATMENT OF TWO OLD 
NORSE DIPHTHONGS 


RALPH PAUL DE GOROG 


The derivation of Norman mielle ‘terrain sablonneux non 
cultivé’ from Olcel. mel-r ‘sand-bank’ (W. Meyer-Liibke, Roma- 
nisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch § 5486) can easily be attacked 
on grounds of phonetic chronology. The Scandinavians made 
their permanent settlement in what was then called Neustria 
ca. 900 A.D. The change of /e/ to /ie/ was no longer taking 
place at this time, and an Olcel. form mel-r could not have devel- 
oped to Norman mielle, if the word had had no history in France 
before ca. 900. There is no doubt, however, that Norman mielle 
is of Scandinavian origin. The word is also found in English 
sources, in the forms meal, male, meale, miol and miel, also certainly 
of Old Norse origin.1 A. Sjégren proposed an Old Norse plural 
form *mjelar as the etymon of Norman mielle.2 We shall seek to 
show in this article that a reconstructed form of this type is 
unnecessary in view of the fact that Norman mielle is a typical 
example of the Romance treatment of the Old Norse diphthongs 
jio/ and /iu/. 

There is reason to believe that when the Scandinavian settlement 
of Neustria was taking place, the Old Norse diphthongs /io/ and 
jiu/ were stressed on the first element. The chronology of the 
Old Norse breaking is by no means undisputed, but it is widely 
accepted that the line of development must have been: e>e"> 
éu> eu> jo.* There is no evidence that the Old French dialect 


1 A. Sjégren, Romania LIV (1928), p. 397, and the Ozford English Dictionary, 
s.v. meal, sb.° ‘sand-dune’. 

2 A. Sjégren, loc. cit. An ON *miol (cf. Eng. miol) should also be considered. 

° Cf. Alan S. C. Ross, ‘Old Norse Diphthongs in English’’, Acta Philologica Scandi- 
navica XIV (1939-40), p. 5. Cf. also Harry Andersen, Oldnordisk Grammalik, 
Copenhagen, 1946, p. 19; E. V. Gordon, An Introduction to Old Norse, Oxford, 1944, 
p. 254; and Peter Skautrup, Danske Sprogs Historie, Copenhagen, 1944, I, 99. 
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of northwestern France had the diphthongs /io/ and /iu/ ca. 900. 
Consequently, the bilingual speakers of tenth-century Normandy 
used the nearest Romance equivalent in words with these diph- 
thongs which had passed from Old Norse to the Romance dialect 
spoken there. The closest Romance diphthong to the Old Norse 
diphthongs in question was certainly /ia/. In the Canliléne de 
Sainte Eulalie, probably composed in Picardy ca. 880 and conse- 
quently the closest example extant, chronologically and geograph- 
ically speaking, of the type of Romance dialect that must have 
been spoken in Neustria at the time of the permanent Viking 
settlement, there are many examples of the diphthong written 
ie: chielt, ciel, lazsier, meneslier, pagiens. 

In the development of Latin /e/ to French {ie], it is quite probable 
that the development was as follows: [e]>[ie]>[ié]. Pope, 
From Lalin to Modern French with especial Consideralion of Anglo- 
Norman, p. 79, states that the diphthong [ie] was stressed on the 
first vowel in the eleventh century; there is every reason to believe 
that the diphthong was stressed on the first element ca. 900 as 
well. If we examine the development of Frankish ‘*triuwa 
‘truce’ to OF Trieve, Fr. tréve, we see that the Frankish diphthong 
[iu] was treated by the Romance speakers of northern France as 
fia], all unstressed vowels being normally pronounced as [2] by 
the Romance speakers. Thus Frankish ‘*iriuwa must have 
become in its earliest Old French form [triove], the diphthong 
changing from a falling to a rising diphthong at a later period. 
Similarly an Old Norse, or more specifically Old Danish *miol 
‘sand-bank’, a broken form related to Olcel. mel-r ‘sand-bank’, 
must have been pronounced by the Romance speakers of Neustria 
as [miol], now written mielle by Norman lexicozraphers (cf. the 
forms which appeared in England, likewise of Norse origin: miol, 
miel). 


The place-name Dieppe could not have come directly from ON 
d pl ‘depth’, the etymology in the Franzésisches Etymologisches 
Werlerbuch III, 198a, but rather from ODan. *diup ‘depth’ 
(cf. Olcel. djup ‘deep water, deep place’, Swed. djup ‘depth’). 
A related word is the common noun diep ‘channel’ appearing in 


* Treating a similar problem in Castilian, André Martinet has shown that the 
development of /e/ to /ie/ must have gone through the stage /ie/; otherwise Old Spanish 
castiello would not have given Spanish caslillo. See André Martinet, review of 
Ramon Menéndez-Pidal, Origenes del espafiol, Word VIII (1952), 182-6. 
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oldfNorman texts.5 Cf. also the Norman place-name Dieppedalle, 
probably from the adjective ODan. *diup (cf. Olcel. djup ‘deep’) 
and ODan., ON dal-r ‘dale, valley’ (cf. Olcel. dal-r ‘dale, valley’). 
We may presume that in these words, ODan. *[diup] was pronoun- 
ced [disp] by the bilingual speakers of tenth-century Normandy. 
Similarly, ONorm. esliere ‘rudder’, which occurs in the Lai 
d’Eliduc of Marie de France, does not come directly from Olcel. 
styri ‘rudder’, but more certainly from an ODan. ‘stliuri 
(cf. Olcel. stjéri ‘steerer’).6 To take an example of a Norman 
word which still survives in the local patois, lierre ‘lien pour 
attacher les animaux au paturage’ has followed a similar phonetic 
development; cf. ODan. liur ‘tether’, Olcel. ijédr ‘tether’ and 
English tether likewise of Old Norse origin (cf. OED, s.v. tether). 
Even an ODan. *tiudr could have given Norman fierre; cf. the 
form fradre in the Serments de Strasbourg, where d represented [6], 
developing into Fr. frére. Thus we may reckon with the following 
development: ODan. *liudr... ONorm. *tiedre ..Norm. lierre.? 
The phonetic development of Fr. lieu, Norman li ‘pollack’ 
offers more difficulty. The REW 5193 gives ON lyr-r ‘pollack’ 
as the etymon; however the development from lyr-r to Fr. lieu 
and Norman Ju has not, to our knowledge, been satisfactorily 
explained. Since Olcel. lyr-r is from a Primitive Germanic 


*leuhiza, the Norse form introduced into Neustria must have been 
at the stage */iur-r.2 An ODan. *liur-R must have given Old 
Norman “liar, and after apocopation of the -r, the outcome was 
lieu, developing locally also as li. This was quite normal since 
all unstressed vowels in Old Danish normally yielded /a/ in 
Normandy.® 


5 Cf. the examples in Delboulle, Romania XXXIII (1904), p. 345 : “‘N’a pas xi 
ou L ans que le cours et diep d’icelle eaue estoit plus pres de la dicte ville de Harefleu”’ 
from 1403, and “‘L’estailliere du diep qui est d’amont Quilleboeuf” from 1526. 

® Olcel. slyri is given as the etymology of ONorm. estiere by Falk, ‘‘Altnordisches 
Seewesen”’, Wérler und Sachen IV (1912), p. 73; Nyrop, Wérler und Sachen VII (1921), 
p. 97; Wilhelm Frahm, Das Meer und die Seefahri in der allfranzésischen Literatur 
(Géttingen, 1914), p. 57, and Marius Valkhoff, Les Mols francais d’origine néerlandaise, 
s.v. esliere. 

7 The Scandinavian origin of Norman iierre is given by A. Thomas, Mélanges de 
philologie francaise, p. 108, and in Romania, XXIX (1900), 177-8, n. 4. Cf. also 
Annales de Normandie I (1951), p. 68. 

8 Hellquist, Svensk elymologisk ordbok, s.v. lyra 3 gives the Primitive Germanic 
form *leuhiza. 

® For further examples, see the author’s The Scandinavian Element in French and 
Norman, passim, published by Bookman Associates, New York, 1958. 
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Fr. bréchet ‘brisket’, a word whose origin has caused disagreement 
among lexicographers, may be derived directly from ON brjésk 
‘cartilage’, probably brought to Neustria as *briosk and pronounced 
by the Romance speakers as “*briesk. From an early ONorm. 
*briesk could have been derived the diminutives bréchet and 
brichel.1° Cf. the development of Fr. tréve ‘truce’ from OF 
trieve and ftrive, which are ultimately from Frankish *triuwa. 
Another argument in favor of Norse origin is the widespread use 
of the word in Normandy where it occurs as briquel (patois of 
Pont-Audemer), bréquel (patois of Le Havre), briiquet (patois of 
Guernsey). From Normandy the word has spread to Maine and 
Anjou where it occurs as bréchel and to Vendéme where the form 
berchet is attested. Cf. also the modern Provencal form brechel 
(FEW I, 536b ff.) It is not likely that an English word appearing 
in France at such a late date could have achieved such a wide- 
spread use and attained so many different forms. 

The statement that Fr. rangier ‘reindeer’ comes directly from 
ON hreindygri ‘reindeer’ (Bloch, s.v. renne) or from Danish rendyr 
(REW 7206a) can readily be attacked on phonetic grounds. 
Elise Richter, Beilrdge zur Geschichle der Romanismen, I : Chrono- 
logische Phonelik des Franzésischen bis zum Ende des 8. Jahrhunderts 
pp. 191-2, n. 10, quoting Max Hermann Jellinek, states that the 
change of [dyr] to [dzjer] is only possible in the word rangier if 
the word had come to France through Dutch or Rhenish Frankish. 
However, this theory is based on the belief that the direct etymon 
of Fr. rangier was the Olcel. form hreindyri; the latter is actually 
a 13th century literary Olcel. form. We have to reckon with a 
form at the stage *rendiuri.11 Cf. the development of English 
Derby (<Deoraby <ODan. *diuraby containing the same ON 
root (Skautrup, I, 99). It would have been normal for ODan. 
*rendiuri to give ONorm. *rendier. Probably because words with 
the termination -dier were in course of development to [dzier], the 
Norman reflex of ON *rendiuri was pronounced with a palatal /d/, 
by analogy with the many OF words ending that way; cf. OF 


10 Bloch, Dictionnaire élymologique de la langue frangaise, s.v. brechet states that the 
word may be from English brisket introduced during the Hundred Years’ War. However, 
the OED, s.v. briskel, states that the word is not attested until 1450 in England, 
whereas the French word is attested as early as the fourteenth century. Moreover 
it is not likely that [s] would have been effaced in a word introduced into French as 
late as the Hundred Years’ War. Cf. Fr. ballast, attested in 1399 and lasiage, attested 
in 1366, both retaining {s]. (Cf. Bloch, s.v. ballast and lesi, respectively). 

11 For the loss of initial preconsonantal [h] in Old Danish, cf. Skautrup, I, 131. 
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dangier ‘danger’, OF boulengier ‘baker’ in a twelfth-century text 
(Bloch, s.v. boulanger). For the two forms ranger, rangier, 
cf. dangier, danger, OF boulengier, Fr. boulanger. 


That Old Norse /io/ was treated by the Romance speakers of 
Neustria as Romance /ie/ seems to be corroborated by the appear- 
ance of the Scandinavian proper name Bigrn as Bier in Norman 
sources. Guillaume de Jumiéges, Robert Wace and Benoit in 
the Chronique des Ducs de Normandie all refer to the Viking Bjorn 
‘“Tronsides” as Bier. The place-name Bierville1? offers more 
difficulty since it appeared in the thirteenth century as Biervilla 
without n, whereas the names Auberville (canton of Cany-Barville, 
S.-M.) and Aubermesnil (canton of Offranville, S.-M.) consistently 
appeared with the n: Osbernivilla, ca. 1040, Osberni maisnil; 
cf. also Boscus Osberni, now Le Bosc-Auberl (canton of Pont 
Audemer, Eure).1* The Old Norman place-name Osbernivilla 
would seem to be derived either from an Anglo-Norse personal 
name Osbern or from the less usual Old Norse form Osbern, rather 
than from the more common form Asbiern. 


Universily of Georgia. 


12 Bierville (canton of Buchy, S.-M.), which appeared as Biervilla, ca. 1220, could 
very well be of Old Norse origin, containing the name Bigrn. However, Bierville, 
near Etampes (Seine-et-Oise) has been justly traced to Frankish Beher, the probable 
source also of Berville and Berval (Seine-et-Oise). Cf. Jean Adigard des Gautries, 
Les Noms de personnes scandinaves en Normandie de 911 a 1066, p. 195. 

18 Jean Adigard des Gautries, op. cil., pp. 379-380. 











THE PHONOLOGY OF PIDGIN SANGO 


WILLIAM J. SAMARIN 


1. Introduction. — If published statements are taken as only a 
sample of the whole, then one can assume that there is a growing 
recognition of the need for scientific descriptions of linguae francae 
or creolized languages. Yet in too many circles they are still 
looked upon as bastard languages and arouse about as much 
sympathy. Take, for example, D. T. Cole’s recent treatment of 
Fanagalo, a lingua franca of South Africa. Although his main 
argument is that Fanagalo should not be taught in the schools 
of the Union, he unintentionally (or intentionally?) discourages 
even its scientific study. He quotes, with apparent approval, 
a statement to the effect that Fanagalo “is a makeshift in the 
same sense as a sequence of strung-together French words can be 
when a Russian and Englishman meet; ... So also with Fanagalo: 
il is a hotchpotch of words which is born out of the necessity and 
quandry of the moment...’’.1_ A similar attitude is characteristic 
toward Sango.?. Europeans, even missionaries, have felt that 
since it was a second language to almost everyone, they—the 
Europeans!—knew more about it than the Africans and could 
therefore make up its rules as they pleased. 

The two most varied aspects of Sango are its phonology and 
vocabulary;* the morphology (what little there is of it) and syntax 
seem to vary hardly at all in the whole Sango-speaking area. 
Yet it is a mistake to say, as some have, that ‘‘one can say almost 
anything” on the basis of such variations as pikjcopékjcopoks (and 
it would not surprise one to hear puks and pak3) ‘back’, for there 


1 «Fanagalo and the Bantu Languages in South Africa, » African Sludies 12.1-9 
(1953). Page 8 cited, italics mine. 

* For a general discussion of Sango and bibliography see W. Samarin, « Sango, au 
African Lingua Franca, » Word 11.254-267 (1955). 

’ The vocabulary shall eventually be treated in another article. All translations 
of Sango words are here meant to be only glosses. 
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is a uniform structure to Sango phonology and a standard core 
of vocabulary from which one does not stray too far. It is 
clearly evident in the following description that there are phonemes 
all of whose variants and some of whose alternations are predict- 
able in terms of the mother-language of the speaker. 


One could, if one so chose, speak of a Kaba dialect because of 
the Kaba ‘‘difficulty”’ with /p/ and /f/, a Gbaya dialect because 
of the Gbaya interpretation of /nz/ as /nd/, and a Banda dialect 
because of the Banda tendency to use [dz] for /z/. But since 
these variations are so restricted, no good purpose is served by 
talking of phonologically differentiated dialects. It suffices to 
present the language’s general phonological system along with 
the warning that variations may occur locally, varying from one 
linguistic area to another. Variations in tones, however, must 
be treated separately. See below. 


There is one dialect of Sango that is socially and not geograph- 
ically designated; it is that of the displaced or “‘evolved’”’ popu- 
lation: the mélis, the truck-drivers, the roadworkers, the travelling 
merchants, etc. Naturally, the center of this dialect is Bangui, 
the capitol of Oubangui-Chari. If one can speak of a ‘“‘standard 
Sango,” this is it. Its influence on the Sango of the rest of the 
territory, especially in the transmission of French loans, is not 
to be doubted. Since, on the other hand, an extensive study of 
Bangui texts has not yet been undertaken, one can not yet tell 
how its phonology is distinctive, if at all, from that of other areas. 
Its one obvious feature is that it is spoken with much more fluency 
and rapidity than in the “bush.” 


This phonological description of Sango is based on data gathered 
primarily from western Oubangui-Chari. (The published material 
of Tisserant, Kérux,4 and Calloc’h, abbreviated T, K, and C 
respectively, has been consulted, however, and where used is duly 
recognized.) I have had the opportunity to hear Sango as it is 
spoken by Gbhaya, Karé, Kaba, Isungu and Mgbaka people among 
whom I have lived (at Bozoum, Mbaiki, and Bossangoa) for over 
four years. It is very likely that some statements are valid 
only for the Sango of Gbaya-speaking people. I believe, however, 
that apart from the fact that the lexical tones may be different 
in other areas, this description obtains for the whole of the Sango- 
speaking area. One would wish that I had first made a phonemic 


* I have been recently informed by a certain European resident of Bossangoa that 
Kérux is the nom de plume of a Catholic priest, the Rev. Father Elzear. 
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description of a large number of idiolects, representing all of the 
languages of the territory, before attempting this general descrip- 
tion, but such a major survey was impossible because of a lack 
of both time and funds. 


2. Description of phonemes. The phonemes of Sango consist 
of three tones in addition to the consonants and vowels. Phonetic 
descriptions for most of the phonemes are passed over because the 
exact phonetic realization of a certain phoneme in the speech of 
most individuals is conditioned by his native language. Thus, 
the /t/ of one speaker may be more aspirated than that of another 
whose native language is a different one. It would be ridiculous, 
on the other hand, to assume that all phonemes had acoustically 
detectable variations. Although it might have been of interest 
to some linguists to know exactly what phonemes varied the 
most, the study necessary to arrive at such information was 
beyond the scope of this modest analysis. 


2.1. Consonants. 


Surd stops p t k kp 

Sonorant stops b d g gb 

Implosive stops (B) (D) 

Prenasalized stops mb nd ng ynmgb® 
(mp) 

Surd fricatives f S h 

Sonorant fricatives Vv Z 

Prenasalized frica’ives (mv) NZ 

Continuants Ww ; ¥ 

Vibrant r 

Nasals m n 


The implosive stops and the prenasalized voiceless stop, indicated 
in parentheses, are both rare and idiosyncratic. The implosive 


5 Each published scientific or pseudo-scientific work on Sango has utilized a 
different orthography. Kérux’s orthography is perhaps the worst because of its 
inconsistent use of diacritical marks. Tisserant’s is the best, for it is is the most 
consistent and the least biased toward the French. The orthography used by the 
Protestant missions and in which the Scriptures are being published is, curiously 
enough, the most Gallic or them all. The Roman Catholic literature seems to follow 
Tisserant. Needless to say, none of them is wholly phonemic, neither scientifically 
nor practically. Tisserant indicates no tones and Kérux and the Protestants only 
sporadically. In this article words used in the orthography of other writers are 
preceded by an asterisk. 

* For the sake of convenience this phonetically complex phoneme is henceforth 
written /mgb/. 
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stops occur in only three words in my data, and all of these are 
used with the egressive counterparts as well, i.e. kde ‘food,’ 
maBikd ‘hand,’ fave ‘(the) present.’ The prenasalized stop occurs 
in my data only from Mbaiki in the word mdmpa (otherwise 
mapa) ‘bread.’ The other example is from Kérux, i.e. *mpata 
(otherwise pdla) ‘five francs.’ 


The prenasalized voiced fricative /mv/, the nasal of which is 
homorganic with the fricative, occurs in the West only in mvéni 
‘-self? (e.g. dla mvéni ‘they themselves’) whereas Tisserant records 
*mve (otherwise véne) ‘owner,’ and *mvene (otherwise véné) ‘a lie.’ 

The alveolar fricatives, with and without prenasalization, 
assume various forms, following the equivalent phonemes in the 
native language of the speaker, ranging from alveolar to alveo- 
palatal, that is, [seo$, zooZ, nzconz}. The fricative /h/, although 
occurring in the corpus of general spoken Sango, is absent in the 
speech of some individuals, being replaced by /y/ and /w/ 
before front and back vowels respectively or by nothing at all. 
Thus: yinacohinacvina ‘urine’, walacohatacvoala ‘hill.’ 


The phonemes /1/ and /r/ occur in the speech of most people. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to say what is the “standard” 
phonetic form of /r/ in Sango. The speakers of Banda will 
certainly use an apical flap, but the Gbaya-speaking Gbanu might 
use a lateral flap. The speakers of Isungu, whose language has 
no /r/ phoneme, will use /l/. The picture is made more obscure 
by the fact. that there are many words which occur with /I/ in the 
speech of some and with /r/, an apical or lateral flap, in the speech 
of others. The /r/ phoneme has an allophone [r} which occurs 
word-finally in abbreviated or exaggerated forms of words in 
which the vowels adjacent to /r/ are identical. E.g. giriri or 
gir] ‘a long time ago,’ nddpéréré or {ndapér] ‘morning.’ (The 
shortened forms generally mean ‘a very long time ago’ and ‘very 
early in the morning’ respectively.) It is almost certain, however, 
that these remarks about [r] are valid for only those speakers 
whose native languages permit such phenomena. 


The nasal consonants are represented by /m/ and /n/. What 
has been phonetically transcribed as [fi] is here analyzed as non- 
phonemic nasalization of /y/ preceding a nasalized vowel. One 
thus avoids the necessity of having to set up a new phoneme, 
either /fi/ or /y/, since there is no opposition between [yV] and [yV]. 
Thus: y@ma ‘animal,’ yé ‘what?’ 
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All consonant phonemes occur word-initially’? and all except 
/mv/ and /h/ occur word-medially in my data, but /h/ occurs 
word-medially in that of others. Thus: T *kpoha ‘a hoe,’ K 
*nydhu ‘cat.’ Many consonants occur only infrequently, but 
this is not surprising considering the limited vocabulary. Con- 
sonants do not generally occur in final position. The very few 
examples reveal, in fact, that only /n, r, t/ occur in this position, 
and then only in abbreviated alternants of longer forms. Thus : 
lene licvten li ‘because’ (i.e. ‘affair of’), kiri kiriookir kir ‘in disorder,’ 
pata palacopal psat ‘mud.’ 


2.1. Vowels. 


High i (i) u(u) 
Mid e (e) 0 (0) 
Low € € aad 9 


All vowels are short except when a word is modified for stylistic 
purposes. Phonetically long vowels, equal in length to two 
short ones, occurring with falling or rising tonal contours, are 
analyzed as sequences of identical vowels. 

The mid vowels /e/ and /o/ have a considerable ‘‘vertical’”’ 
range of allophonic variations, schematically speaking. The 
nasalized vowels are articulated so similarly to the oral ones that 
they need no comment. Examples for all the nasalized vowels 
are possible only by utilizing Kérux’s material. In the West 
only /i, ¢, u, 9/ occur, and these in only a very few words.* The 
following examples are very near exhaustive; the first group, set 
off by a colon, are nasalized according to Kérux but not in my 
data (orthography mine): ga ‘neck,’ mgbda ‘slave,’ zé ‘leopard,’ 
kana ‘hippopotamus,’ ks ‘to pick,’ td ‘to draw (water),’ é ‘to ridi- 
cule,’ ndé ‘different: ha ‘nose,’ wé ‘iron,’ ha ‘to pass,’ yd ‘to drink,’ 
fu ‘to smell,’ mgbii ‘a long time.’ 

Vowels occur singly or in sequences consisting of two identical 
vowels,® of a front and a central or back vowel, and of a back 


7 A word is phonologically defined as a minimal morphemic segment characterized 
by prevocalic glottal stop and by the absence of consonant clusters (other than the 
prenasalized stops and fricatives which are here analyzed as unit phonemes). A 
syllable is defined as any vowel, preceded or not by a consonant, simultaneously 
articulated with one of the tonemes. 

8 The infrequency of nasalized vowels seems rather strange in view of the fact that 
most of the languages of the west are characterized by having nasalized vowels. 

® One interesting feature of Sango is the common occurrence of non-contiguous 
identical vowels in polysyllabic words. Out of a random selection of 222 words with 
the pattern CVCV 158 had identical vowels. E.g. kélé ‘small,’ gbogbo ‘mat,’ gdsa ‘goat.’ 
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and a central or front vowel. Outside of French loan-words 
sequences of oral plus nasal vowels do not occur in my data, and 
a sequence of two nasalized vowels occurs in my data only once, 
namely, in mdi ‘to grow.’ Of all the possible sequences only a 
few occur in the data. In view of the alternation between 
vowels, for which see below, especially of /i/, /e/, /u/, and /o/, 
other sequences than these illustrated below are possible. Thus: 
bio ‘bone,’ hid ‘quickly,’ ‘song,’ bia méambé (also midmbe) ‘eight,’ 
K *sue ‘white hair,’ kdad ‘work,’ béi ‘servant,’ k3é ‘all,’ gdgaa 
‘buffalo,’ du ‘uncle,’ badd ‘to see,’ dupii (<Fr. depuis) ‘since a 
long time ago,’ édéé (<Fr.) ‘to help,’ babud ‘frock.’ 


2.3. Tones. The three register tonemes are high /’/, mid 
(unmarked), and low /‘/. The phonemic contrasts are illustrated 
by the following words: me ‘ear,’ mé ‘breast; ygu ‘water,’ nga 
‘canoe,’ ngd ‘drum;’ kéd ‘corpse,’ koa ‘hair,’ kéa ‘work;’ yi ga 
‘salt,’ yingo ‘spirit;’ baba ‘pride,’ baba ‘father.’ 

More important than the minimal pairs in the determination 
of the number of tones were the frames in which the three levels 
of tone were clear and unperturbed by environmental factors.!° 
In no way could one tone, namely, mid, be explained away. 
Yet its presence is persistently embarrassing, for its occurrence 
is limited and even unstable. Mid tone is often replaced by 
high, for example, in 995 ‘canoe’ and koa ‘hair.’ One can only 
conclude that Sango, as used by the people of the West, for whose 
speech these remarks are valid, is losing a tri-tonal contrast. 


3. Allernations between phonemes. ‘There is in Sango a remar- 
kable degree of alternation between phonemes, a _ condition 
described by the linguistically naive as simply chaotic. They 
have generally attributed these ‘“‘different pronunciations’ to 
faulty learning, but it can be shown that many of the variations 
other than the mechanical ones can be described as being due to 
the influence of the phonologies of the indigenous languages. 
For example, the alternation between /I/ and /t/ in mbutucoT 
*mboulou ‘sand’ would be inexplicable, even incredible to some, 
if one did not find that the alternation somewhere occurred in 
the languages of Oubangui-Chari, as it does in two dialects of 
Gbeya. Thus: riilo liilo (absence of mark indicates low tone) 
‘two’. One can expect, therefore, that with an increasing knowl- 
edge of the phonologies of the Oubangui-Chari languages will 


10 See K. L. Pike, Tone Languages (Ann Arbor: Michigan Press, 1948) for discussion 
of the use of controlled contexts in the analysis of tones. 
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come a more credible—to the uninitiated, that is to say—descrip- 
tion of Sango. To partially arrive at this goal the following 
descriptive statements are accompanied, wherever possible, by 
comparative ones. First are discussed mechanical alternations 
and then, if only tentatively, the non-mechanical, or dialectical, 
ones. 

3.1. Mechanical alternations. 


(a) Following a consonant, back or front vowels in a sequence 
of two vowels may alternate with their equivalent semi-vowel 
under the following circumstances: Back vowels alternate with /w/ 


before a front vowel or /a/. E.g. gui ‘a certain edible tuber,’ 
sua ‘needle,’ kéd ‘corpse,’ k3g ‘all,’ gdé ‘to go.’ Front vowels 
alternate with /y/ after a back or /a/. E.g. kdi ‘oar,’ boi 


‘servant’, and above examples. The vowel /i/ alternates with /y/ 
before a back vowel or /a/ when the tones are identical. E.g. 
bia ‘song,’ sio ‘bad,’ but ndia ‘law,’ bio ‘bone.’ 

(b) In the speech of those whose mother language has a flap 
[i] either one of two identical vowels adjacent to /r/ may be lost, 
in which case the allophone [i] is generally used. E.g. kalaraco 
katra ‘village,’ lérecotre ‘body.’ See also discussion of the phoneme 
/r/. (Such consonant clusters, i.e. with /r/, occur in some Gbhaya 
dialects as well as a regular feature of many—if not all—Banda 
dialects. ) 


3.2. Dialectal alternations. 


3.2.1. Consonantal. The alternation between voiced and 
voiceless consonants, which also occurs in Gbaya, is widespread. 
E.g. ilacvida ‘brother or sister,’ mafiilacomavila ‘oil.’ There are 
a few examples of /s/ov/t/. E.g. paldsicopalalti (<French place) 
‘place,’ cf. Gbeya basecobale ‘elephant’s trunk.’ The alternation 
of /l/ with /n/ occurs in mbalacombana ‘foolishness,’ cf. Gbeya 
balaxobana ‘back.’ 


There are a number of instances of alternations between simple 
stops with prenasalized ones. No predominant ‘direction’ to 
the “process” has been ascertained although there are a few 
examples (e.g. French loan-words with no nasal phonemes) of 
original simple stops acquiring prenasalization. E.g. ndéngéooT 
*dongo ‘red pepper,’ T “*ngouloucoguru ‘smoke,’ témbacoléma 
‘to chase.’ The Sango of some Gbaya-speaking peoples, on the 
other hand, is characterized by the use of a nasal consonant for a 
prenasalized stop. E.g. the Gbanu minzu for mbunzu ‘European 
person.’ 
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The following alternations have not yet been systematized: 
davékitoKK “gabeke ‘syphilis,’ hundadcoht yga ‘to ask,’ fikticoT 
*foufou ‘flour,’ témecoléne ‘stone,’ mbdlambdldcombdsambard 
‘ = , 
seven. 


3.2.2. Vocalic. Vocalic alternations are even more common 
than consonantal ones, and like those of the consonants some of 
them occur in the indigenous languages. Thus, the pattern 
lileo/u/ of yay ydyi ‘sky’ finds its counterpart in two dialectal 
forms of a Gbaya word, gimacoguma ‘song’. All alternations 
do not occur in the speech of any one person, so the phonemic 
oppositions remain intact. 


The patterns of alternations between oral vowels are almost 
unlimited: only /i/oo/a/ and /u/c>/a/ do not occur in the data and 
certain patterns are suspect, occurring only in the data of other 
writers, i.e. /i/oo/9/, /e/eo/o/, and /e/~o/o/. Alternations between 
the nasal vowels are much more limited, being, in fact, recorded 
only by Kérux;e. g., wécowd ‘iron.’ 


Here follow examples of patterns of vocalic alternations recorded 
either by others or by myself. 


fifeofu/, G *ndouzioondizu ‘up, K *kinicoK *kuni ‘thigh,’ 
T *issecousé ‘two.’ 
lileo/o/, bimgbicobémgbi ‘to gather.’ 
li/~/e/, ddlicododlé ‘elephant.’ 
[ilo/e/, mbitooombéto ‘fear,’ mbeticombele ‘paper.’ 
/e/oo/u/, tambélacolambila ‘to walk,’ K *pepucopapa ‘wind.’ 
/e/oo/e/, dé ‘to remain.’ 
leloo/o/, pékdoopaks ‘back,’ dpéeoK *apo ‘negative particle.’ 
/u/eo/o/, ukueoK *oku ‘five,’ timbacotémba ‘to chase,’ zd zit 
‘person.’ 
/u/oo/9/, vakacovdka ‘black.’ 
/o/oo/a/, tingdcclinga ‘to start (a fire),’ midmbécomiambe ‘eight.’ 


/ 


3.2.3. Tonal. A rather large number of words vary also in 
their tones. Although a list of such words has not been checked 
with several informants, my data include zdygdcozéyga ‘to curse’, 
pépécopépé (negative particle),and many others. Although some 
of these variations may be due to faulty learning, it is very likely 
that the vernacular Sango itself is responsible for much of them. 
People who were not familiar with the rules concerning tonally- 
characterized allomorphs would use one or another allomorph 
indifferently. ‘Notice, for example, the alternant forms in fére 
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mbi ‘my body’ and féré 1d ‘his body’ as recorded for Ngbandi by 
Lekens.) Moreover, the systematic distinction of a few classes 
of words in the vernacular language is lost in Pidgin Sango which 
has retained only the tonally differentiated allologs. E.g. zéygaco 
zonga ‘to curse’. In Ngbandi the former is a verb and the latter 
a noun. 


4. French Loan-Words. As might be expected, the degree of 
modification suffered by a French loan-word is determined pri- 
marily by how much first-hand knowledge of that language one has.?! 
In the Sango of those who do and know and have never tried to 
learn the language, on the other hand, French loans are almost 
completely compatible with the phonemic structure of Pidgin 
Sango. Consonant clusters are broken up by the introduction 
of vowels, vowels are added following final consonants, unusual 
vowels are interpreted in terms of Sango vowels, etc. E.g. 
péridéé <perdé ‘to loose a relative by death,’ labdld ‘table,’ aygsrd 
<encore ‘again,’ ésélil6d < slylo ‘pen,’ lér® <heure ‘time,’ dupii 
<depuis ‘since a long time ago,’ panzéé ‘to think.’ The tones fo 
most French loans reflect the high-falling tones used in an isolated 
occurrence of the word.  E.g. faligéé ‘to be tired,’ kdrate ‘card.’ 
The word fuli <foulu ‘to ruin or be ruined’ has apparently already 
gone through the *filii stage, for I recall, but did not record, a 
few other words which have alternant forms of this type. 


Bossangoa, French Equatorial Africa. 


11 It is worth noting that there are some men, trained in the religious schools but 
hardly at all acquainted with French, who affect the use of the French central vowel 
of de and Je when reading the Scriptures in Sango. Also, one Gbeya man, more or 
less familiar with French, used the uvular trill instead of the apical flap as he read 
kiri ‘to return.’ It is yet too soon to say how such intrusions will affect Sango’s 
phonemic structure. 
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MORE ON THE CONSONANTAL SYSTEM OF ISLAND CARIB 


DouGLas TAYLOR 


In an earlier article and addenda thereto (Word 11, 245 ff. and 
420 ff.), I tried to discover the consonantal system of Island 
Carib as it was spoken in Dominica and described by Raymond 
Breton toward the middle of the 17th century; and, assuming the 
contemporary speech of St. Vincent (which was, we are told, 
“the same language’’) to have had the same system, to explain 
its evolution in the latter dialect, whose Central American offshoot 
(described by me elsewhere) is this language’s only living repre- 
sentative.!. I was, I think, able to show that while Breton’s 
orthographic p and k (or c or q) often stood for what were no more 
than voiceless variants of phonemes elsewhere written b and g, 
an opposition of aspirated (and sometimes affricated) /p/ to 
unaspirated (and usually voiced) /b/ certainly then existed; that 
an analogous opposition of aspirated /k/ to unaspirated (and 
usually voiceless) /g/, if not already present, at any rate developed 
later; and that the aspirated members of these oppositions became 
spirantized and have given, in the modern dialect of Central 
America, labio-dental /f/ and aspirate /h/, the unaspirated members 
becoming distinctively voiced /b/ and /g/. No evidence suggesting 
that the latter dialect’s /t/—/d/ opposition was also inherited 
could be found; and while it was proposed to explain its hushing 
assibilant /c/—a decided innovation—as having originated in a 
palatalized variant of aspirate /k/, apparent correspondences of 
Central American /gi/ and /ge/ to Dominican /si/ and /se/ were 
attributed to borrowing from another Arawakan language. 
Recent examination of an unpublished Dominican and Vincentian 
Island Carib word-list recorded in 1877 by the American ornithol- 
ogist Frederick A. Ober, and of older data on the Central American 


1 For an outline of this dialect’s phonology and grammar, ‘“‘Island Carib I-IV” 
in IJAL 21.233-41, 22.1-44, 22.138-50 and 24.36-60. 
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dialect, induces me to reconsider some of these problems, and 
i ’ 

particularly the last two mentioned above. 


The accompanying table shows, for recent Vincentian, all those 
occurrences of the hushing assibilant [tS] that I have been able 
to find recorded (plus one doubtful instance: Fenger’s ‘‘ah-tugah”’, 
whose spelling is as likely to have been based on that of English 
ducal, with [du], as on that of the Scottish name Dugald, with 
[du]), together with their Central American, Dominican and—when 
these appear to be cognate—Lokono equivalents. A few other 
words have been added for the sake of comparison, although their 
Vincentian equivalents are unknown to me. The transcription, 
so far as the Central American forms are concerned, is phonematic, 
with c representing the hushing assibilant ([{tS] varying with a 
hushing sibilant [S| in some positions), and o a back unrounded 
vowel varying from mid to high. That of the other two Island 
Carib dialects has been made to conform to it in these two respects; 
but is otherwise best regarded as broadly phonetic, the status of 
their k, g, etc., being one of the objects of this discussion. _Lokono 


is spelt as in the sources.? 





MEANING ISLAND CARIB LOKONO 
Br. Honduras St. Vincent Dominica Br. Guiana 
1947 1877-1914 1650-1897 1850-1950 
head icégo, icigo icégo iséko, isik(o) isi 
to dig aciga aciga asika atika 
it is hot bacati bacati basati 
my father nuguci(li) nugucili nukusili (-ti) 
my mother nugucu(ru) nugucuru nukusuru (-io) 
to smell irimica irimisa adimisa 
arrive, reach colo-, cilo- colo-< kele- solo-<sile- k616-< kila- 
(1650) (1650) (1850) 
to give, put iciga iciga isika, isiga isika 
(1650) 


? Early Dominican forms are taken from Raymond Breton’s Diclionnaire Caraibe- 
Frangois (éd. fac-simile Jules Platzmann ; Leipzig, 1892) and Frangois-Caraibe (éd. fac- 
simile Jules Platzmann ; Leipzig, 1900); recent Dominican forms from J. N. Rat’s 
The Carib language as now spoken in Dominica, West Indies, in the Journ. of the 
Anthr. Inslit. of G. B. and Ireland, vol. XXVII, pp. 293-315; from Ober’s word-list, 
for a photostat copy of which I am indebted to the B.A.E. of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; and from my own recording. Vincentian forms are taken from Ober’s word- 
list, from various travel-books, and from my own recording. All modern Central 
American forms are from my own recording. Lokono forms are from C. H. de Goeje’s 
The Arawak Language of Guiana (Amsterdam, 1928), and from two articles by Nancy 
P. Hickerson in JJAL 19, pp. 181-90 and 20, pp. 295-301. 
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Br. Honduras St. Vincent Dominica Br. Guiana 
1947 1877-1914 1650-1897 1850-1950 

wit, wisdom anicigu anisiku 
to chop, fell acuga atuga (?), acuga (?) Asuka asoka 
face igibu icibu isibu isibo 
neck igina iciéna isiuna 
it is bitter gifiti sipiti sife- 
boil (tumour) giburi sibuli subuli 
after -arigi arisi adiki 
nose igiri iciri isiri isiri 
flesh égorogo ékriko isiroko 
payment, cost ebégi ébeci ébesi 
ashes baligi balisi balisi 
heart, mind anigi anici anisi uasini 


Although none appears above, it should be borne in mind that 
quite half of what appear to be Central American cognates of 
Dominicans forms containing the sibilant (93 out of 177 instances 
counted) also have corresponding /s/; and that irrespective, it 
would seem, of phonetic or prosodic environment. But of the 
remainder, s: g is virtually restricted to positions before i or e 
(28 out of 29 instances); while s: c, equally common before a 
(20 instances) and before u or o (23 instances), is comparatively 
rare before i or e (12 instances, in which are included some that 
have alternative forms with c followed by another vowel: icigo 
or icogo ‘head’, cilo- or colo- ‘arrive’, -ciligi or -culugu ‘current, 
stream’). | Now in the examples that I have been able to adduce, 
Vincentian ¢ corresponds both to c of the Central American dialect 
(in all but the doubtful instance of dluga or dcuga), and to its 
g © in place of Dominican si: ©. Yet the sequences gi and ge 
occur in Vincentian as in Central American where they correspond 
to ki and ke of the Dominican dialect: gibe ‘much, many’, naddgimaj 
‘be working’, mégeru ‘Negro’ = Dominican kibe, nitdkimaj, 
mékeru; and Central American anigi ‘heart, mind’ changes its g 
to ec when the collective suffix -gu is added: anicigu ‘wit, wisdom’ 
—with which compare Vincentian anici and Dominican anisi 
and anisiku. 


3ut there is more; according to De Goeje, O. Stoll citing 
C. H. Berendt gives: isiri, isibu, dase, istigii, ugusi and ugusu as 
the Central American forms corresponding to what I recorded in 
a later stage of the same dialect as: igiri ‘nose’, igibu ‘face’, -ége 
‘shoulder’, icégo ‘head’, -uguci ‘father’ and -ugucu ‘mother’; 
although these words and stems appear to have assumed their 
present shapes by about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
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according to other sources. Now Breton tells us that most 
native speakers of his day had only one sibilant, hushing ch = {8}; 
but that some employed hissing s or ¢ = {s| in a few words (in 
most but not all of these, [s] is either word-initial before a, or both 
preceded and followed by a), though ch in more; from which it 
seems safe to conclude that there was only one sibilant phoneme. 
But in the modern Central American dialect, /s/ is always {s}; 
while [5] (mainly following loud-stressed vowels) and [tS] (mainly 
preceding loud-stressed vowels) are variants of the phoneme /c/. 
It therefore seems most unlikely that the [8] of Berendt’s record, 
which we may tentatively date about 1830, then represented more 
than one phoneme, any more than did the [8] = /s/ of Breton’s 
Dominican; and that whether it still belonged to the sibilant /s/ 
or to the new phoneme that we write /c/. Yet within fifty years 
at the most this phoneme had been exchanged, in three of the 
forms cited, for a dorsal stop, /g/, and had become—or remained— 
/c/ in the other three. 


It seems clear, therefore, that such a word as modern Central 
American igiri ‘nose’ was neither inherited in that shape from 
Vincentian, nor yet borrowed from another Arawakan language, 
contact with which could not have taken place in Central America. 
But it is incredible that a dorsal stop should have replaced an 
earlier hushing sibilant unless we assume that the phonemes to 
which these sounds belonged had, at the time when the phonolog- 
ical substitution occurred, combinatorial variants that were 
similar enough to be confused. 





That the hissing and hushing variants of the sibilant became 
dissociated in St. Vincent before the deportation of 1797 appears 
likely from a comparison of such divergence as is seen in: Breton’s 
aoudchi ‘bled d’Inde’> [auasi] of recent Dominican, Vincentian 
and Central American, or his licheli ‘il est loin’ > [tiseti] of recent 
Dominican, [diseti] of recent Vincentian and Central American, 
all containing phonological /s/; with his ichiri ‘nez’> [isiri] of 


> In his Nouvel examen des langues des Antilles (Journ. de la Soc. des Americanistes 
de Paris, vol. 31, pp. 1-120), C. H. de Goeje lists under the name of C. H. Berendt: 
« Plusieurs manuscrits 4 Philadelphia, U.S.A. »; but his own citations of this author's 
record are taken from O. Stoll (Zur Ethnographie der Republik Guatemala; Ziirich, 
1884) and W. Lehmann (Die Sprachen Zeniral-Amerikas; Berlin, 1920). He also 
cites Central American forms from Alexander Henderson’s translation of Matihew 
(Edinborough, 1847). A manuscript ‘Karif grammar and dictionary” by the latter 
author, written in 1872 at Belize (British Honduras), is now in the archives of the 
B. A. E. at Washington; but de Goeje does not mention and I have not seen it. 
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recent Dominican, [{itSiri] of recent Vincentian, and |iSiri] replaced 
by |igiri] of Central American, of which the first two contain /s/, 
the last /g/, and the other two, probably, /c/. So also, Breton’s 
cha- or ¢ca- (both spellings are attested), indifferently meaning 
‘raser, tondre, fourrer, tisser, calfeutrer’, has been differentiated 
in the Central American dialect as: /sa-/ ‘shave, shear or clip’, 
but /ca-/ ‘cram, stuff or thrust (into)’. 

The occlusive element in /c/ = [tS] varying with [5] (see above), 
which ensures maximum differentiation from /s/, is readily 
understandable if the new phoneme was constituted not only of 
what had been hushing variants of /s/, as in the case of /cogo-/ 
‘rub’ from Breton’s cheukeu-, but also of what had been palatalized 
variants of a stop, as in that of Central American and recent 
Vincentian /colo-/ ‘arrive’ from earlier Vincentian kele-. Had 
this last derivation of /c/ been general, as I previously suggested, 
or indeed at all frequent, it would be hard to believe in a common 
ancestry for Vincentian and Dominican Island Carib, or in these 
dialects’ mutual intelligibility, which subsisted, we are told, 
throughout their known history. But the fact that an /s/ of 
Dominican, both early and late, corresponds to every /c/ (except 
for some recent borrowings containing it) of Vincentian and 
Central American need not blind us to the probability that excep- 
tions such as colo- <kele- may have helped to fix /c/ as a distinctive 
unit of these latter dialects. 

Turning now to the other problems, which are of course related 
to the foregoing, we find no p recorded for Vincentian, whose f 
regularly corresponds to /f/ of Central American and, in most 
instances, to p of Dominican at either recorded stage of its deve- 
lopment, as in figuri: pikuri ‘agouti’ and fundli: punali ‘it is red’. 
It also occasionally corresponds to f of recent Dominican, as in 
bindfui: bindfui ‘morning’; but from Rat’s data on the latter 
dialect and my own gleanings from children of its last native 
speakers it seems clear that this Dominican f, which I heard as 
bilabial, was a variant of aspirate /p/ occurring after loud stress; 
so:irufyli ‘it is good’, but irupiyli ‘it is very good’. Vincentian b 
regularly corresponds to /b/ of the other two dialects. 

Vincentian ? and d correspond, respectively, to /t/ and /d/ of 
Central American, and both to 7? of early and late Dominican, 
without any exception. 

The situation with regard to reflexes of Breton’s dorsal stop—or 
stops—is more obscure. Vincentian g corresponds to Central 
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American /g/ in all but one out of forty-five instances of its 
occurrence, where it corresponds to the latter’s /k/, and without 
exception to k of recent Dominican. Out of eighteen instances 
of Vincentian k (or, in two cases, kh, which may or may not indicate 
a spirant), twelve correspond to /h/, five to /g/ and one to /k/ 
of the Central American dialect; while one item, Vincentian kali 
‘moon’, was later recorded in the same island as hdli. Only 
fifteen apparent cognates of these forms are attested for recent 
Dominican; ten of which show k, two h, two more sh = [8] or h 
and one f or h—according to whether Ober’s or Rat’s recording 
be accepted. Fifteen instances of Vincentian A correspond to 
Central American /h/ and to h of recent Dominican; but only two 
of these reflect a dorsal stop of Breton’s record; and for one of 
the two Rat shows ch = [tS] where Ober has h. 


Something may also be gathered from the shapes taken by 
European loans, six dozen of which are to be found in Breton’s 
dictionary; all but eight being apparently borrowed from Spanish 
models. Here /p/ of the model gave p of Breton’s record in eight 
instances, and b in ten; while /b/ of the model gave b in fifteen 
instances, p in two and u (from Spanish intervocalic /b/) in one. 
/t/ of the model gave 7? in ten instances, zero in two and ch = {8} 
in one; while /d/ gave 7 in three instances, r (from Spanish inter- 
vocalic /d/) in three others and din one. __/k/ of the model gave k 
in twenty instances, g in one; and /g/ gave g in three instances, 
k in two and zero in two more (from one initial and one intervocalic 
/g/ of Spanish). In such of these words as are still current, 
Breton’s p, t and k have become Central American /f/, /d/ and /g/ 
respectively; while his b, d and g remain as /b/, /d/ and /g/. 

Extant loan-words taken from French—and therefore borrowed 
between circa 1635 and the deportation of Black Caribs from 
St. Vincent to Central America in 1797—show without exception 
/f/ and /b/ respectively for /p/ and /b/ of the model, and with but 
few exceptions /d/ for /t/ or /d/ and /g/ for /k/ or /g/ of the model. 
Thus, out of forty-seven loan-words whose models contain French 
/t/, only four now have corresponding /t/ of the Central American 
dialect of Island Carib: ldsu ‘tasse’, lerési ‘treize’, kaldaursu 
‘quatorze’, minilu ‘minute’ (which might be a later borrowing 
from English); and out of twenty-six whose models contain 
French /k/, only three now have Central American IC /k/: kaldursu 
(see above), kéjsi ‘quinze’ and -iskale (as in gadiskale ‘quatre 
escalins = 50 cents’ and sisiskale ‘six escalins = 75 cents’), whose free 
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form, hisigale ‘money, treasure’, contains /g/. Two other loan- 
words found in my data and most likely borrowed during the same 
period also contain /t/; they are: légi ‘thanks’, from Eng. thank 
(th)ee, and mulu ‘person, people’, from some African language. 


A change is evident in the forms borrowed in Central America 
by the deportees and their descendants from Spanish and English. 
For /p/ of the Spanish model we find Island Carib /p/ in ten 
instances, /b/ in three and /f/ in only two; for /t/ of the model: 
IC /t/ in ten instances, /d/ in twenty-three and zero in one; and 
for /k/ of the model: IC /k/ in seven instances, /g/ in seventeen and 
/h/ in one. For /p/ of the English model we find only IC /p/ 
(eight instances); for /t/ of the model: IC /t/ in four and IC /d/ in 
eight instances; and ior /k/ of the model: IC /k/ in three and IC /g/ 
in eleven instances. Yet while Central American IC /t/—unlike 
its /p/ and /k/—is common enough in native words (i- is the 
personal prefix of 3rd sg. fem.), it is not found in such a presumably 
recent borrowing as durugu ‘truck or lorry’. 

Phonological adaptation of borrowed forms in recent Vincentian 
appears to have been the same as in the Central American dialect; 
while in recent Dominican, /p/ and /b/ of the model were distin- 
guished as IC /p/ and /b/ respectively; /t/ and /d/ of the model 
being merged as ?, and its /k/ and /g/ ask. So, e.g., recent Domi- 
nican had, like that of Breton’s time, kdiu and kabdiu, recent 
Vincentian gdiu and gabdiu, equivalent to Central American 
/gaiu/ ‘cock or hen’ and /gabaiu/ ‘horse’, which are early loans from 
Sp. gallo and caballo. 

Phonetic evidence from the early borrowing, scant as it is, may 
be said to indicate two things: that speakers of this Island Carib 
dialect were unfamiliar with voicing as a distinctive feature, but 
that they ‘recognized’ voiced /b/ of the model more readily 
than either its /d/ or its /g/. From the existence of minimal pairs 
of words belonging to it, we know that their language, as recorded 
by Breton, had a /p/—/b/ opposition; and my earlier conclusion 
that this was based on aspiration is supported by the substitution 
of a b-sound for Spanish unaspirated /p/ in ten out of eighteen 
instances. Had it likewise contained oppositions of aspirated to 
unaspirated apical and dorsal stops, analogous substitutions for 
Spanish /t/ and /k/ should have been just as common; yet there 
is no example of d replacing Spanish /t/, and only one of g—as 
against twenty of k—for Spanish /k/. 


The phonological shape of French loans in the modern dialect of 
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Central America makes it clear that speakers of Island Carib 
very soon learnt to distinguish voiceless but unaspirated /p/ and 
voiced /b/ of the model; but not either its /t/ and /d/, or its /k/ 
and /g/. Indeed, confusion of the model’s voiceless apical and 
dorsal stops with their voiced counterparts continued long after 
the deportation of Black Caribs to Central America; as is evident 
from the shape of such loans as: gudi ‘resinous pine’, from Mex. Sp. 
ocole, or sagadi ‘grass’, from Mex. Sp. sacale, or durtigu ‘truck or 
lorry’, from Eng. truck. Yet the /t/ and /k/ of: lerési ‘treize’, 
kaldursu ‘quatorze’ and kéjsi ‘quinze’, as compared with the /d/ 
and /g/ of gddoro ‘quatre’ (a word never borrowed by the Dominican 
dialect, which kept native bi@buri ‘four’, a derivative of biama 
‘two’), surely point to the emergence, probably during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, of /t/—/d/ and /k/—/g/ oppositions 
of some kind—at least so far as the Vincentian dialect is concerned. 

Except that Breton’s affricated variant pf of the aspirate 
member passed to a spirant, bilabial f, the /p/—/b/ opposition 
remained unchanged in Dominican, with occasionally voiceless 
variants of unaspirated /b/. But loss of the aspirate member’s 
occlusion seems to have been general in Vincentian and in Central 
American; while /p/—at any rate in the latter dialect—emerged 
anew, or perhaps remained in a few isolated cases where it served 
as a catalyser, as a distinctively voiceless though rare phoneme in 
opposition to voiced /b/. 

From the regularity of the /: f and d: d correspondences between 
the Vincentian and Central American dialects (bdli: bali ‘thy 
elder brother’, but bddi: bddi ‘hut’; milu: mulu ‘person’, but 
udu: udu ‘fish’; liu: liu ‘her fur or body-hair’, but dise: dise 
‘far’, etc.), I think we may conclude that a /t/—/d/ opposition 
already existed in the undifferentiated, pre-deportation dialect of 
St. Vincent; but that it was then based on aspiration and not 
voicing seems evident from the fact that French /t/ was usually 
replaced by a d-sound of both derivative dialects (ddbula: dabula 
‘table’, fudu: fudu ‘pot’). If this opposition ever arose in Domi- 
nica, there is nothing in the record of that dialect to show it; 
thus we find: bdti ‘thy elder brother’, bali ‘hut’, milu ‘person’ 
ulu ‘fish’, fiu ‘her fur or body-hair’, lise ‘far’, tabula ‘table’ and 
pulu ‘pot’; while French chaudiére gave Central American sdudieru, 
but Dominican sduferu. Rat never and Ober only once employs d 
in a Dominican form: uktudi ‘foot’ (corresponding to ugidi of both 
Vincentian and Central American), which Breton wrote ougoulli 
and I heard as ugutti (though /t/—/d/ and /k/—/g/ are both 
distinctive in Creole). 
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In spite of some apparent confusion, I believe that we are 
justified in assuming the Vincentian and Dominican dialects of 
Island Carib to have both acquired, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, a /k/—/g/ opposition based, like those of /t/—/d/ in 
Vincentian and /p/—/b/ in Dominican, on the presence or absence 
of .spiration. And as in the case of /p/, so aspirate /k/ came to 
lose its occlusion in certain positions; assuming either the ‘‘ach- 
Laut” [x] or the “ich-Laut” [x] (or [¢]), according to environment. 
The former sound (which does not occur in Creole) was distinctly 
heard by me in, e.g., Dominican abinaza ‘to dance’; and Rat, in 
his description of the recent Dominican dialect, refers to it—without 
giving, there or elsewhere, any example of its occurrence—in the 
somewhat enigmatic statement: ‘““The compound consonants are 
nh and ch. ... The latter, when at the beginning of a word, is 
sounded as in the English church ; and, when final, as in the Scotch 
loch”. Occurrence of the palatal affricate (his ch = [t8]) is 
exemplified in only one significant unit: chisenli and chiséntina, 
in which Ober shows h- for both Dominican and Vincentian 
dialects: hisénti; these forms corresponding to Breton’s kinchénli 
(also written as kinchinli) ‘il est aimé’, kinchénlina ‘je suis 
aimé’, etc., and to modern Central American /hisieti/, /hisie- 
tina/, etc. 

No consonant occurs as word-final in this language; and Rat 
presumably decided to equate the dorso-velar spirant [x] with 
the aspirate {h]. Thus he shows fA in narihubdlibu ‘I shall see 
thee’, where Ober—in the same morpheme though in different 
morpheme-sequences—has sh = [S| for Dominican, and k for 
Vincentian: narishi ‘my seeing’, and arika ‘to see’; all of which 
have k in Breton’s record, and /h/ in the modern Central American 
dialect (narihubadibu, narihj, ariha). If, as I believe to be the 
case, Rat’s h = [x] and Ober’s sh = [x] in these and some other 
attested forms, Rat’s ch = [t&], together with these sounds and k 
of Dominican corresponding to k of Vincentian and to /h/ of 
Central American (kali: kali : hali ‘moon’), may well have belonged 
to one phoneme, aspirate /k/; and k of Dominican corresponding 
to k or to g of Vincentian and to /g/ of Central American (karifuna 
or karifuna: karifina: garifuna ‘Carib’, harika: hartiiga: hariga 
‘tomorrow’) have belonged to quite another, unaspirated /g/. 
So, some of these phonemes’ variants may have been: 





* Corresponding to Central American /aidhuahdina/ ‘weeping’ are Vincentian 
adiakwakaina and—with a different suffix—Dominican ayafwa- (so spelt by Ober). 
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DOMINICAN VINCENTIAN 
variants in variants in 
“strong” ‘“‘weak”’ “strong’ ‘weak’ positions 
/k/ (°], [k°] [x], [x] [ke] [kx] 
lg/ S[k] [g] [8] [g] 


The fact that no palatalized variant of either Vincentian /k/ or 
/g/, or of Dominican /g/, is recorded may, in view of the scantiness 
of data on both these recent dialects, be purely accidental. Or 
it may reflect the merging, in Vincentian, of such variants with the 
hushing variant of /s/ to form the new phoneme /c/ which did not 
arise in Dominican). 

The late emergence of this phoneme, whether as a distinctively 
hushing sibilant or as a palatal affricate, appears from the fact that 
French /s/, /8/, /z/ and /z/ have all been replaced, in loan-words, 

/s/ of the Central American dialect (sisi ‘six’, simisi ‘chemise’, 
sdse ‘changé’) ; just as, in ‘ne early loans from Spanish, ortho- 
graphic s- or -ss-, -s-, ¢, z, 2, j and ch of the model have all been 
replaced by the same Is oe Carib phoneme (salu ‘sal’, gamisa’, 
‘camisa’, sigaro ‘acucar’, sabddu ‘zapato’, saby ‘xabon’, agusa 
‘aguja’, mésu ‘micho’ or gusju ‘cuchillo’). Nor, as we have seen, 
were the new /t/—/d/ and /k/—/g/ oppositions normally used in 
borrowed forms to distinguish between voiceless and voiced stops 
of the model until, long after the deportation to Central America, 
voicing replaced aspiration as a distinctive feature in this one 
dialect. 

But by the time that this happened almost ail the earlier 
occurrences of aspirate /p/ and /k/ had passed to /f/ and /h/, the 
latter phoneme also absorbing the aspirate nasal /N/. The new, 
distinctively voiceless phonemes /p/ and /k/ occur, apart from 
loan-words, only as word-initial in about half a dozen different 
morphemes each, where they ones either to a voiceless 
variant of older unaspirated /b/ or /g/ (so /pata’ ‘prickly pear’, 
from older /bata/) or to an unspirantized variant of older aspirated 


I do not wish to suggest that no variant of these dialects’ [k] ever “‘escaped” to join 
[h] or another phoneme; development in the Central American dialect indicates quite 
the contrary. But an [f] is as easily heard as substituted for an [x] or an [h] in this 
position (witness normal colloquial Central American fui- ‘throw down or away’ and 
arufuda ‘to show’ for more conservative hui- and aruihuda of the same dialect, corre- 
sponding to early Dominican kui- and arukuia) ; and in this case it may have been 
done by the recorder rather than by the native speaker. 
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/p/ or /k/ (so /patara/ ‘slap’, from older /(a)patara/). 
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Replacing 


these symbols by such as suggest the more usual phonetic values 
of the phonemes, and ignoring /I/ and /r/ which are common to 
all dialects, the changes may be shown as follows: 

















DOMINICA St. VINCENT CENTRAL AMERICA 
1650 | 1877 1877 1947 
| 
unaspirated|m n m n mn im n 
Nasals 
aspirated nh | -nh nh 
unaspirated|b t kb t &k bd g voiced |b d g 
Stops | 
aspirated |ph ph kh th c kh |voicelessijp t ck 
Spirants s h s hif s h | fs h 


For the past four and a half centuries Island Carib has been in 
contact with one or more European languages. For the first 
130 years of this period the contact was sporadic and mainly with 
Spanish. For the next 170 years it was continuous and of increasing 
intensity with both French and English, though predominantly with 
the former; and as early as 1723 it was recorded (by Orme) of the 
St. Vincent Caribs that ‘“‘all can speak French, and many are 
Catholics’. Since 1797 it has been with English or with French 
Creole in the Islands, with Spanish or English or both in Central 
America. Yet in spite of this, the only phonological change that 
may very likely be attributed to interference is the last one to 
take place: the substitution of voicing for aspiration as a distinc- 
tive feature. All the others seem to be due to a trend that began 
in the prehistoric period, and whose develooment, though it may 
have been hastened somewhat by the E. upean contacts, must 
sooner or later have proceeded much as it did. 


Minimal pairs to be found in Breton’s dictionary suffice, as I 
said above, to demonstrate the reality of a /p/—/b/ opposition 
in the dialect recorded and described by him; but some of them 
suggest that it had originated, at no very remote time, in the 
semantic differentiation of what had hitherto been variant pronun- 
ciations—or perhaps we might say ‘affective variants’—of the 
same forms; e.g.: apoucacha ‘pondre’ and abotcacha ‘chasser 
(drive away)’ might both be glossed by ‘‘mettre dehors’’, pallabae 
‘dénoue-le, détache-le’ and baldbae ‘penche-le, renverse-le’ by 
“déplace-le’”’, epeérou ‘(notre viande) est cuite’ and ebeérou ‘(ma 
robe) est vieille, usée’ by ‘‘est partiellement consommée”’. And 
the same phenomenon is demonstrable in some of the minimal 
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pairs showing the /t/—/d/ and /h/—/g/ oppositions of modern 
Central American Island Carib; e.g.: ligi- ‘wring (the neck), hang 
(a person)’ and digi- ‘turn (one’s head) around’ both correspond to 
Breton’s liki-, -ého ‘essence, extract, starch, pus’ and -6g6 ‘nucleus, 
kernel, vulva, glans (of the penis)’ both correspond to his euké, 
and the attributive prefix g(a)- with its infrequent variant h(a)- 
(occurring with only nine nominal bases of my data) both corres- 
pond to his k(a)-. The analogous differentiation of Breton’s 
(orthographic) cha- into Central American (phonematic) sa- and 
ca- has been noted already. 

Werner Winter observed what appears to be an initial stage of 
the same kind of change in one variety of Campo, a Yuman language 
of southern California (v. IJAL 23, p. 22). In most varieties of 
this language, [r| and [Z] are free or stylistic variants of the same 
phoneme; but in one to them these sounds distinguish [wira-w] 
‘sharp’ from [wiZa-w] ‘hot’ and [kur?ak] ‘husband’ from | kuzZ?ak] 
‘old man’, with rejection of any interchange. As Winter remarks: 
“Once the allophonic distribution has given way to phonemic 
contrast in one instance, all other occurrences are subject to redis- 
tribution over the two new phonemes’; and this has apparently 
taken place in the case of /r/ and /z/ of his informant’s speech. 
Its other phonological oppositions are not given in the same article; 
but a prerequisite for this kind of development would seem to be 
the existence of clearly divergent variants with a more or less free 
distribution, such as we have reason to believe obtained for the 
sibilant and at any rate for the labial (/b/, /p/) and dorsal (/k/ or 
/g/, as we choose to call it) stops of early Dominican Island Carib. 


It is generally held that the splitting of a phoneme can occur 
(apart from borrowing) in only two ways : “either (a) one of the 
allophones of one phoneme falls together with an allophone of 
another phoneme, or (b) the factor conditioning the allophonic 
variation becomes lost” (James W. Marchand in Language 382, 
p-. 247). But in the case of the schisms that brought aspirate /k/ 
and /t/ (and probably also /p/ and /N/) of Island Carib into opposi- 
tion with their unaspirated counterparts, and in that cited by Winter, 
it was, as the latter says: ‘‘through an interruption in the contin- 
uum of meaning, and not through any changes in the formal 
environment, that the former allophones have gained their new 
status” (loc. cit). Winter remarks on the “opposite result of 
the redistribution upon the phonological shape of the ‘primary’ 
and ‘derived’ members of the pairs old man: husband and hot: 
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sharp” ; and concludes that “‘the alignment with either of the new 
phonemes was entirely arbitrary”. But since he tells us on the 
same page that: “from other Yuman languages it seems quite clear 
that the usages old man and hot are the primary ones’’, both of 
which meanings are conveyed by words now having /Z/, the result 
of the redistribution would seem to be parallel rather than opposite, 
in their case at least. And to judge by what appear to have been 
the primary meanings of Breton’s liki- and euké; ‘se monter a vis, 
branler la téte’ and ‘noyau, et toute autre chose qui a une enve- 
loppe’ respectively, it was to the more extended meanings of 
these forms that the aspirated members of the new oppositions 
became attached. 


That the allotment of aspirate versus non-aspirate phonemes 
and their modern reflexes is not entirely arbitrary in Island Carib 
appears also from such minimal pairs as Breton’s (-)bao(-) ‘frapper 
sur quelque chose (knock)’, but (-)pao(-) ‘casser, crever (smash)’, 
where the aspirate is augmentative; or modern Central American 
(-)biia(-) ‘enclose (as in a sack; i. e. down into)’, but (-)fua(-)— 
from earlier (-)pua(-) with aspirate /p/ — ‘emerge (i. e., up out 
of)’, where itis antithetic. And the same thing appears to be true 
of Lokono, where we find ibi- ‘small’ and ifi- (earlier ipi-) ‘great’. 
If such pairs were developed from prototypes with an antithetical 
sense, we cannot be surprised in view of Lat. allus ‘high’ or ‘deep’, 
Eng. fast ‘firmly fixed’ or ‘quick-m.oving’ and the like. 


Dominica, Brilish West Indies. 
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J. R. Firth est auteur d’une théorie linguistique qui se présente 
comme “moniste”’ et selon laquelle les ‘‘dualismes’’ signifiant- 
signifié et expression-contenu, comme ceux du type ame-corps, 
représentent d’inutiles complications qu’il convient d’éliminer. 

Selon cette théorie le domaine de la linguistique serait l'étude de 
ce que les gens disent et entendent et des ‘“‘contextes de situation” 
ou ils le font. En d’autres termes, il coinciderait avec l'étude 
des formes et de leurs fonctions : “‘Form may be either phonetic 
(including intonation) or orthographic, but it must be taken to 
mean pure form and position, to the exclusion of all other logical 
or grammatical categories’’; “| ...] function will be defined as the 
use of some language form or element in relation to some context”’. 
L’ensemble des fonctions d’une forme ou d’un élément formel 
constituerait son ‘‘meaning’’, lequel serait dispersé, formant une 
sorte de ‘‘spectre linguistique”’ sur les divers ‘‘niveaux’’ ow s’éta- 
blissent les diverses fonctions qui le composent. C’est surtout au 
moyen d’exemples que Firth montre ce que seraient ces niveaux : 
la fonction ou “‘meaning’’ d’une forme ou d’un son au niveau 
phonétique serait de s’opposer a d’autres formes ou a d’autres 
sons ; dans l’anglais [bo:d], par exemple, la fonction de chacun des 
sons qui le composent serait son emploi en opposition a d’autres 
sons qui pourraient occuper sa place. Mais, sans une contextuali- 
sation ultérieure, la forme [b5:d] serait ‘‘neutral’’ sauf au niveau 
phonétique : “if now I say to you ‘Not on the board’ you have 
it {i.e. [bo:d|] verbally contextualized, and another component 
of meaning, that is, morphological meaning or function is clear. 
It is a noun’. La “situational function’? ou fonction sémantique 
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proprement dite resterait cependant obscure : Not on the board 
serait ‘“‘semantically neutral’, et seulement “in a definite context 
of situation you would have the semantic function determined”’: 
par exemple, “the presence of a chess-board might eliminate a 
commercial board or a board of studies’. Not on the board! et 
Nol on the board? “‘are two different types of sentences, one a state- 
ment and the other a question. [...] We now see what is meant by 
a syntactical component of meaning’’. Et ainsi de suite. 

On voit qu’en définitive Firth admet les mémes éléments que 
les théories qui font du ‘“‘dualisme”’ signifiant-signifié ou expression- 
contenu leur principe de base : il y a les sons, qui composent les 
formes ; il y a le contexte de situation, et il y a enfin la relation qui 
unit les formes et certains éléments du contexte de situation. La 
différence fondamentale entre ces théories et, la théorie de Firth se 
trouve dans l’importance différente que les unes et l’autre attri- 
buent aux éléments en jeu. Pour les premiéres, |’élément. essentiel 
dans le phénoméne linguistique est la relation de signification, 
c’est-a-dire, la relation conventionnelle qui existe entre la forme 
et certains éléments du contexte de situation. Pour la théorie de 
Firth, au contraire, |’élément central est la forme. 


? 


Puisque Firth s’oppose si résolument aux théories ‘‘dualistes’’, 
il est intéressant de voir comment il résout — ou ne résout pas — 
le probléme que ces théories ont précisément résolu au moyen de 
leur ‘‘dualisme’’, a savoir, le probleme de lidentité des éléments 
linguistiques. La position des théories en question est en effet le 
résultat d’un effort pour rendre compte des catégories formelles 
et sémantiques qui caractérisent chaque langue, c’est-a-dire, les 
catégories ot chaque langue range les sons et les contextes de 
situation. 

Qu’est-ce qui détermine, d’aprés la théorie de Firth, l’identité 
des éléments formels ? Une explication fondée sur la relation de 
signification serait naturellement incompatible avec le ‘“‘monisme’’; 
pour une théorie comme celle de Firth lVidentité des éléments for- 
mels devrait étre explicable sans tenir aucun compte des éléments 
non formels du contexte de situation. Or, a ce qu’il semble (ce n’est 
pas en formulations précises qu’abondent les écrits de Firth), 
lidentité d’un son serait déterminée par son opposition a d’autres 
sons, c’est-a-dire, par sa ‘“‘fonction”’ au niveau phonétique. Si nous 
avons bien comprise la théorie de Firth coincide done jusqu’ici 
tout en restant ‘‘moniste’’, avec les théories ‘‘dualistes’’ : ce sont 
aussi les oppositions qui déterminent, d’aprés ces théories-la, 
l’identité des sons ; un “‘dualiste”, par exemple, serait sans doute 


4—1 
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d’accord pour ne pas compter [9e] parmi les “‘substitution-counters”’ 
possibles, en anglais, entre [b] initial et [d] final, si l’on y a déja 
compté [9:]; [bo:d] et [boed] ne s’opposent pas et, de ce fait, ils 
sont, du point de vue linguistique, la méme chose. 

Mais le probleme de lidentité des éléments formels reste pen- 
dant ; il n’a été que déplacé : lidentité des sons est déterminée par 
leurs oppositions, mais qu’est-ce qui permet de dire, par exemple, 
qu’en anglais, entre [b| initial et [d] final, [9:] s’oppose a [9i| mais 
non pas a [9e| ? Firth ne propose aucune explication a la place de 
l’explication “‘dualiste” de la commutation. Il parle d’un procédé, 
appelé ‘substitution’, qui permettrait de délimiter et d’identifier 
les ‘‘substitution-counters”’, mais nulle part il ne nous dit en quoi 
consiste ce procédé. En bon “‘moniste”’, Firth affirme qu’un phoné- 
ticien qui ignorerait complétement l’anglais serait capable, en 
s’en tenant exclusivement au contexte phonique (par exemple, au 
seul moyen d’un texte enregistré sur une bande de magnétophone), 
d’identifier chaque voyelle anglaise et de montrer qu’elle est un 
des termes d’une série de vingt et un ‘“‘substitution-counters’”’; 
mais, naturellement, il ne nous explique pas comment le phonéticien 
en question se débrouillerait pour ce faire. 

C’est-a-dire que le ‘“‘monisme’’ de Firth aboutit en définitive 
au méme résultat que les autres théories qui prétendent partir de 
l’un des termes de la relation de signification et non pas de la 
relation elle-méme : elles établissent des catégories, formelles ou 
sémantiques suivant le terme choisi, ot elles ordonnent la variété 
infinie des faits observables; mais elles doivent se résigner, soit a 
accepter ces catégories sans les justifier, comme le fait la théorie de 
Firth pour les catégories formelles, soit 4 chercher une justifica- 
tion qui n’a rien de linguistique, comme la grammaire tradi- 
tionnelle pour les catégories sémantiques. 

Or ce qu’on attend avant tout d’une théorie linguistique c’est 
précisément qu'elle définisse le point de vue particulier qui permet 
un classement sui generis des faits et assure ainsi a la linguistique 
le statut de science autonome. C’est la, du point de vue théorique, 
le probléme initial, auquel se subordonnent tous les autres. Le 
‘“‘monisme”’ préte sans doute a la théorie de Firth un air d’origi- 
nalité qui lui manquerait si elle avait admis, a la suite du Cours 
de linguistique générale de F. de Saussure, que “‘l’entité linguistique 
n’existe que par l’association du signifiant et du signifié”’ et que 
“dés qu’on ne retient qu’un de ces éléments, elle s’évanouit’’. 
Mais, dans ce cas, elle aurait été en revanche beaucoup mieux 
adaptée aux fins d’une théorie linguistique. 
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C’est surtout dans des articles parus dans des publications 
collectives diverses que Firth avait exposé ses points de vue. 
Dans le recueil de seize articles publié sous le titre de Papers in 
Linguistics, 1934-1951 ont été réimprimés les principaux d’entre 
eux, notamment ‘‘The Technique of Semantics’’, ‘“‘Modes of Mean- 
ing’, “‘Personality and Language in Society’’, ‘‘General Linguistics 
and Descriptive Grammar’’, “Sounds and Prosodies’’, ““The Use 
and Distribution of Certain English Sounds’’, etc. Le volume se 
termine sur un index de noms propres et termes techniques, et sur 
deux listes bibliographiques, l’une des principales publications de 
Firth, et l'autre des travaux d’autres auteurs fondés sur ses métho- 
des. 


Le volume publié par la Philological Society de Londres débute 
par une “Introduction” (pp. v-vi1) et un article de J. R. Firrn, 
“A Synopsis of a Linguistic Theory, 1930-1955” (pp. 1-32), dans 
lesquels cet auteur résume la théorie que nous venons de discuter 
ci-dessus. Il met cependant une emphase toute nouvelle sur la 
distinction entre syntagme et paradigme (struclure et system), 
qu'il appelle “‘the first. principle of phonological and grammatical 
analysis’. On sera sans doute d’accord sur l’importance de cette 
distinction, qui a été déja signalée par Saussure, Hjelmslev et, plus 
récemment, par les phonologues. 

Des huit articles qui suivent, deux seulement traitent des pro- 
blémes généraux. Les six autres sont consacrés a l'étude dans des 
diverses langues et, en général, dans le cadre de la théorie de Firth, 
des “‘prosodies’’, c’est-a-dire, des “‘structural features of words, 
pieces and sentences as wholes”’ ou ‘‘features marking beginnings, 
endings and junctions” (Papers, p. 226). Titres et auteurs sont les 
suivants : ‘Aspiration in the Harauti Nominal”, par W. 5. ALLEN 
(pp. 68-86) ; ““Vowel Nasality in Sudanese. A Phonological and 
Grammatical Study’’, par R. H. Rosins (pp. 87-103; “Junction 
in Spoken Burmese’’, par R. K. Spriae (pp. 104-138); ‘““Gemination 
in Tigrinya’, par F. R. PALMER (pp. 139-148); ‘‘Gemination in 
Hausa’’, par J. CARNOCHAN (pp. 149-181), et ““Long Consonants 
in Phonology and Phonetics”’ (avec deux sections : A, ““Gemination 
in the Bedouin Arabic of the Cyrenaican Jebel’’, et B, “Tense and 
Lax Articulation in the Berber Dialect of Zuara’’), par T. F. Mit- 
CHELL (pp. 182-205). 

Dans “Some Aspects of Systematic Description and Comparison 
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in Grammatical Analysis” (pp. 54-67), M. A. K. HALLIDAy présente 
une méthode de description grammaticale qui distingue deux types 
de catégories : les ““‘unités”’ et les ‘‘classes’’. Les unités : mot, phrase, 
proposition, etc., s'ordonneraient dans une hiérarchie descendante 
ou chaque terme se définirait comme n fois le terme suivant ; les 
classes : verbal, nominal, perfectif, imperfectif, etc., formeraient 
au contraire des systémes dont les termes seraient réciproquement 
exclusifs et exhaustifs dans l'ensemble. Dans ces systémes, appe- 
lés ‘“‘dimensions’’, seraient classées les unités. Par exemple, il 
pourrait se trouver qu’une des dimensions de l’unité phrase fut 
aspect : on distinguerait alors, par l’aspect, plusieurs classes de 
phrases : perfectives, imperfectives, etc. Les catégories, qu’elles 
soient des unités ou des classes, seraient a établir par référence 
aux formes de la langue a décrire, et s’il est parfois commode de les 
désigner par des termes traditionnels tels que ‘“‘verbe’’, ‘‘perfectif”’, 
etc., ces termes seraient cependant a redéfinir lors de la description 
de chaque langue. Halliday discute ensuite les probleémes que pose 
la comparaison des langues : la possibilité d’identifier les catégories 
grammaticales de deux langues, les critéres pour déterminer leur 
degré d’affinité grammaticale, etc. 

W. Haas consacre un article a la discussion de ‘‘Zero in Linguis- 
tic Description” (pp. 35-55). Il considére avec raison que |’omission 
distinctive d’un signe positif est la condition essentielle pour qu’il 
soit légitime de parler de signe zéro. Mais il ajoute une seconde 
condition, tout en critiquant a juste titre l’absurdité ott conduit sa 
seule application : il faudrait que le terme d’une opposition qui est 
dans certains contextes un signe zéro soit, dans d’autres contextes, 
un signe positif ; c’est-a-dire, que le signe zéro devrait étre une 
variante combinatoire d’un signe positif. Dans l’anglais He is cut, 
par exemple, il y a omission distinctive de -ing (He is culling), de 
méme dans The cal il y a omission de -s (The cals) ; mais seulement 
dans le premier cas il y aurait un signe zéro, puisque “past partici- 
ple” a, dans d’autres contextes, une expression positive (He is 
laken, He is looked, etc.), tandis que “‘singulier’”’ n’est jamais, en 
anglais, signifié positivement. Cette seconde condition, que Haas 
appelle “‘régle de l’alternance’’, lui semble nécessaire pour pouvoir 
se refuser d’admettre un signe zéro dans A boy, par exemple, par 
opposition a A good boy: “Most over expansions contrast with 
others and all contrast with just nothing, i.e. with their absence; 
but such ‘nothing’ [...] cannot always be regarded as a zero- 
element. We require some limiting principle |...]. The alterna- 
tion-rule seems to provide such a principle’’. 
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J’ai suggéré ailleurs', pour ce méme probléme, une autre solu- 
tion. fondée sur les différents rapports qui peuvent exister entre 
les signifiés des phrases. Il faut introduire des distinctions dans ce 
que Haas embrasse sous le terme “‘contrast’’. Il faut signaler ici 
qu’entre les signifiés de A boy et A good boy il y a un rapport ana- 
logue a celui qui existe entre un archiphonéme et un des phonémes 
correspondants : ils différent seulement du fait que certains traits 
qui sont pertinents dans A good boy ne le sont pas dans A boy. 
Dans tous les autres exemples, au contraire, on a affaire 4 un autre 
type de rapport. Ceci implique que l’omission de good dans A good 
boy ne provoque dans le signifié que |’élimination de certains traits 
pertinents, tandis que dans tous les autres exemples l’omision du 
signe positif provoque dans le signifié l’apparition de traits per- 
tinents qui n’y étaient pas avant : “past participle’ en omettant 
-ing dans He is culling; “‘singulier’’ en omettant -s dans The cals. 
Or il y aurait lieu de considérer un signe zéro seulement dans le cas 
ou le signifié de la phrase qui résulte de l’omission, dans une autre, 
d’un signe positif se trouve a l’égard du signifié de celle-ci dans un 
rapport d’un autre type qu’archiphonéme. Cette solution, tout en 
permettant de refuser un signe zéro a A boy, permet d’en reconnai- 
tre un a The cal, ce qui, me semble-t-il, correspond mieux aux faits. 

Si je ne suis pas d’accord avec la solution que propose Haas, 
je pense cependant que son article, plein de suggestions inté- 
ressantes et remarquables par son réalisme (dans le meilleur sens 
du terme) et par sa clarté, est une contribution d’importance a la 
discussion du probléme de zéro en linguistique. Sa lecture est a 
recommander vivement a tous ceux qui s’occupent de ce probléme. 


CNRS, Paris. L. J. Prieto. 


FéLix Kaun, Le Sysléme des temps de Tindicatif chez un Parisien et 
chez une Baloise. Société de publications romanes et francaises 
sous la direction de Mario Roques, x_v1+221 pp. Genéve : 
Librairie Droz, 1954. 


Dans ce livre auteur se propose de déterminer les oppositions, 
la structure et le degré de cohérence du systéme des temps de 


1 BSL, vol. L, fase. 1, p. 139, et TIL, vol. I, p. 34, note. Cf. aussi R. GopEt, « La 
question des signes zéro », CFS 11, pp. 31-41. 
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Yindicatif du frangais d’un Parisien et de l’alémanique d’une 
Baloise, et de comparer les résultats. 

Les temps de l’indicatif que Kahn a rencontrés chez son sujet 
parisien sont : le présent, le passé composé, le futur, l’imparfait, le 
plus-que-parfait, le futur antérieur, le passé récent (il vient de tra- 
vailler), le futur prochain (il va travailler), le plus-que-parfait 
récent (il venail de travailler) et le futur prochain par rapport au 
passé (il allait travailler). Le conditionnel était aussi attesté, mais 
Kahn ne l’inclut pas dans son étude parce qu’il n’appartiendrait 
pas a l’indicatif, mais au ‘“‘mode du non-réel”’. Si deux phrases 
comme J’ai répondu que j’irais le jour suivant et J’ai répondu que 
jirai demain “étaient absolument synonymes au point de vue 
modal, dit Kahn, la forme en -rait pourrait appartenir a l’indi- 
catif”’ ; mais il estime que la premiére implique ‘‘un degré de réalité 
plus considérable”’ que laseconde. Or Kahn aurait pu aussi, pour des 
raisons semblables, exclure le futur de son étude, puisque des phrases 
comme I est a la maison ou Il a été a la maison impliquent sans 
doute un ‘‘degré de réalité”’ plus considérable que la phrase I/ sera 
a la maison, et par conséquent elles ne sont pas absolument synony- 
mes au point de vue modal. En tout cas, la différence entre le 
futur et le conditionnel, dans les phrases telles que celles de l’exem- 
ple ci-dessus, semble étre surtout d’ordre temporel : le futur 
indique un fait comme prévisible au moment de la parole, le condi- 
tionnel indique un fait comme prévisible 4 un moment dans 
le passé. Futur et conditionnel peuvent alterner lorsqu’un fait 
prévisible 4 un moment repére dans le passé |’est, aussi au moment 
de la parole : “J’ai répondu que j’irais (ou que j’irai) demain. 
L’alternance n’est au contraire plus possible lorsqu’un fait qui 
était prévisible 4 un moment repére dans le passé ne |’est plus au 
moment de la parole : Kahn signale l’exemple Je lai dit que 
Jeanne viendrail déjeuner mardi, mais elle vient de me téléphoner 
qu’elle est empéchée ; on peut ajouter que si l’on est lundi le futur 
et le conditionnel peuvent alterner dans Je tai dil que Jeanne 
viendrail déjeuner mardi, mais non point si l’on est mercredi. La 
solution définitive du probléme que pose le classement du futur 
et du conditionnel ne pourra certainement étre obtenue dans le 
cadre d’une étude des temps, mais de celle de l'ensemble du verbe. 
I] faudra surtout bien déterminer ce qu’est un mode. Mais entre- 
temps on ne doit pas les séparer, me semble-t-il, au nom d’une 
différence modale. 

Pour l’alémanique, Kahn a trouvé chez son témoin balois trois 
temps d’indicatif : le non-passé, le passé composé et le passé sur- 
composé. 
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Malgré l’apparence trés “‘structurale’’ de son travail, Kahn 
semble ne pas s’étre complétement débarrassé de l’idée, héritée de la 
grammaire traditionnelle, qu’il y a des catégories temporelles 
toutes faites par rapport auxquelles il faudrait étudier les temps 
d’une langue donnée. Un indice en serait, par exemple, |’emploi 
du terme ‘‘variété” : le présent étroit, le présent d’habitude, le 
présent gnomique, etc., seraient des “‘variétés de présent’”’. Pour- 
quoi ne pas employer le terme “variante’’’ consacré par la phono- 
logie ?I] ne s’agit pas simplement d’une question de termes 
“variétés de présent” et ‘“‘variantes du présent” éveillent, me 
semble-t-il, des idées trés différentes. 

Mais c’est dans le classement des ‘‘variétés” des temps que 
introduction subreptice de ce préjugé dans les raisonnements de 
l’auteur a eu les conséquences les plus graves. Si dans les phrases 
Je membarque aprés-demain, Je m’embarquerai aprés-demain et Je 
vais m’embarquer aprés-demain, le présent, le futur et le futur pro- 
chain n’indiquent aucune différence appréciable de temps, c’est- 
a-dire, si dans ce contexte les trois temps mentionnés ont la méme 
substance, pourquoi celle-ci serait-elle “propre”? aux uns, “‘non 
propre” aux autres ? Lorsque Kahn dit que dans Je m’embarque 
aprés-demain le présent se présente sous une “‘variété non propre” 
et qu'il s’y “‘substitue”’ au futur ou au futur prochain, on ne peut 
pas se défendre d’attribuer 4 Kahn l’idée qu’il ya, dans le continuum 
du temps, des divisions indépendantes de celles qu’impose la langue, 
et que le domaine “‘propre”’ du signifié d’une forme verbale ne peut 
pas aller au-dela de ces divisions. C’est pourtant sur cette distinc- 
tion si discutable entre “variétés propres”’ et ‘“‘variétés non propres”’ 
que Kahn fonde son interprétation du systéme des temps de l’indi- 
catif. La plus ou moins grande abondance de ‘‘variétés non propres’”’ 
ou, ce qui revient au méme, la plus ou moins grande possibilité de 
«se substituer » a d’autres temps, déterminerait le ‘‘degré d’exten- 
sibilité sémantique’’ d’un temps, et les oppositions entre les temps 
seraient constituées exclusivement par des différences de degré de 
cette particularité. Un exemp!e montrera comment ces oppositions 
sont déterminées : le plus-que-parfait ‘‘se substitue’’ au présent 
(‘‘ plus-que-parfait de politesse’’), par exemple dans J’avais voulu 
vous demander si vous n’auriez pas par hasard une leltre pour moi 
(une fiancée au facteur), et au conditionnel composé, par exemple 
dans El si tu élais tombé?; d’autre part, le futur antérieur ‘ se 
substitue’’, pour marquer une conjecture, a probablement-+ passé 
composé, par exemple dans J/ aura manqué son train. Or le plus- 
que-parfait aurait un degré d’extensibilité plus grand que le futur 
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antérieur ; leur opposition se fonderait naturellement sur cette 
différence, et elle serait graduelle, puisque déterminée par un 
degré distinct d’une méme particularité, l’extensibilité sémantique. 
Comme di’ailleurs les oppositions graduelles entreraient dans la 
catégorie des ‘‘ oppositions d’inclusion ’’, Kahn conclut que 


plus-que-parfait = futur antérieur, 


ce qui veut dire que le plus-que-parfait et le futur antérieur sont 
dans ur rapport de terme non-marqué/terme marqué. Cependant 
les ‘‘ substitutions ’’ du plus-que-parfait qui ont servi pour déter- 
miner son degré d’extensibilité n’ont rien a faire avec le futur 
antérieur, c’est-a-dire, on n’a pas trouvé que le plus-que-parfait 
‘“se substitue’”’ jamais au futur antérieur; mais, semble-t-il, 
auteur n’en a cure. 

Les temps de l’indicatif s’ordonneraient en groupes et sous- 
groupes. Il y aurait d’abord deux groupes : le groupe des temps 
d’orientation, qui indiquent seulement les rapports de simultanéité, 
d’antériorité ou de postériorité du référé du radical verbal avec 
le moment repére, et le groupe des temps d’intervalle, qui indiquent 
en plus l’intervalle entre le moment repére et celui ot se situe le 
référé verbal. A l’intérieur de chacun de ces groupes il y aurait 
le sous-groupe des temps absolus, dont le moment repére est 
celui de la parole, et le sous-groupe des temps relatifs, dont le 
moment repére est un autre, orienté a son tour par rapport au 
moment de la parole. Enfin, 4 l’intérieur des sous-groupes il y 
aurait les temps. Kahn distingue ainsi deux ‘ entités  trés 
abstraites ’’, les groupes, qui s’opposeraient par une ‘‘ opposition 
générale et simple’”’; quatre ‘‘ entités moins abstraites’’, les sous- 
groupes, entre lesquels il y aurait des ‘‘ oppositions moins générales 
mais complexes ’’, et dix “ entités qui peuvent se concrétiser dans 
la parole’’, les temps, entre lesquelles les oppositions seraient 
‘“ particuliéres et plus complexes ”’. Or, 4 mon avis, il n’y a que 
les signes ou les éléments qui les composent qui s’opposent entre 
eux, ef non les ‘‘ entités ’’ plus ou moins abstraites dans le genre 
des groupes et sous-groupes. Ces ‘ entités ’’ ne résultent que de la 
comparaison des oppositions de signes : il travaillera et il va tra- 
vailler s’opposent par les mémes traits que s’opposent il a travaillé 
et il vient de travailler, il avait travaillé et il venait de travailler, ete. ; 
c’est ceci qui permet de grouper d’une part il tfravaillera, il a tra- 
vaillé, etc., comme des temps d’orientation et, d’autre part, il va 
fravailler, il vient de travailler, etc., comme des temps d’intervalle. 
Ces considérations auraient pu amener |’auteur a constater que le 
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présent et l’imparfait francais ne peuvent étre inclus dans le groupe 
des temps d’orientation, puisqu’ils n’ont pas de temps d’intervalle 
correspondant : ni le présent ni l’imparfait ne s’opposent a aucun 
temps par le 2.. des 'caractéristiques 223 et 213 que Kahn leur 
attribue. D’autre part, les groupes tels que le groupe des temps 
d’orientation et le groupe des temps d’intervalle se recoupent avec 
ceux qui pourraient étre établis, de facon analogue, en tenant 
compte d’autres traits, et il n’y a aucun fondement qui permette 
de subordonner les uns aux autres. Au contraire, la hiérarchie de 
groupes et sous-groupes empéche Kahn de bien voir certains 
problémes pourtant centraux. En ne considérant les ‘‘ traits’ qui 
opposent les temps qu’a l’intérieur de chaque sous-groupe, par 
exemple, Kahn laisse de cété la question de savoir si les temps 
forment des groupes caractérisés du fait que tous leurs composants 
présentent le méme trait de ‘‘ simultanéité », d’*‘ antériorité ”’ ou de 
‘‘postériorité’’ par rapport au moment repére : est-ce qu’en francais, 
par exemple, le passé composé, le plus-que-parfait, le passé récent, 
le plus-que-parfait récent et peut-étre le futur antérieur forment 
un groupe du fait qu’ils ont tous un méme trait d’* antériorité 
par rapport au moment repére ”’ ? 

La question n’est pas seulement laissée de cédté. Un méme 
composant d’un “ degré d’extensibilité complexe ”’ ne correspond 
pas toujours 4 un méme trait substantiel. Ceci, peut-étre, semble 
satisfaisant & un auteur qui, au-dela de la substance, cherche a 
caractériser la forme elle-méme. Mais voici un exemple de ce qui 
en résulte : les ‘‘ traits’’ du futur (c’est-a-dire, son ‘‘ degré d’exten- 
sibilité complexe ’’) sont 221 : ..1 est son degré d’extensibilité 
sémantique a lintérieur du sous-groupe des temps absolus du 
groupe des temps d’orientation ; .2., le degré d’extensibilité du 
sous-groupe des temps absolus a l’intérieur du groupe des temps 
d'orientation, et 2.. est enfin le degré d’extensibilité du groupe 
des temps d’orientation. Comme d’autre part les “ traits’’ du futur 
antérieur sont 211, le futur et le futur antérieur s’opposent par les 
“traits”? .2./.1.. Or, puisque le passé composé, 222, et le 
plus-que-parfait, 212, s’opposent par ces mémes “ traits’’, Kahn 
conclut que leur opposition est proportionnelle a l’opposition entre 
le futur et le futur antérieur. C’est-a-dire, qu’en francais le passé 
composé (passé par rapport au moment de la parole) serait au plus- 
que-parfait (passé par rapport au passé), ce que le futur (futur par 
rapport au moment de la parole) est au futur antérieur (passé par 
‘apport au futur) ! 

S’appuyant sur des conclusions pareilles et sur une citation de 
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Troubetzkoy qu’il érige en “ principe de cohérence’”’, sans tenir 
compte de ce qu’au moment ou Troubetzkoy écrivait ses Grundziige 
on en était encore a la cohérence sur le papier, Kahn détermine le 
‘* degré de cohérence du systéme des temps de l’indicatif ’’. Une 
opposition bilatérale est un point pour, une opposition multila- 
térale est un point contre ; la méme chose vaut, respectivement, 
pour les oppositions homogénes et hétérogénes, proportionnelles et 
isolées, non-équipollentes et équipollentes. Le rapport des points 
pour au total de points indiquerait le degré de cohérence du 
systéme. 

Pour bien des linguistes le structuralisme signifie l’instauration 
en linguistique de l’arbitraire et de la complexité inutile. Le livre 
de Kahn contribuera sans doute a entretenir cette erreur. 


CNRS, Paris. L. J. PRIETO. 


Hetmut LiprKe, Die slruklurelle Enlwicklung des romanischen 
Vokalismus. Romanisches Seminar an der Universitat Bonn. 
Bonn, 1956. 


Le livre de Liidtke est un remaniement d’une dissertation 
inaugurale suggérée par Lausberg : ‘“‘ Der lateinisch-romanische 
Vokalismus in struktureller Schau ’’ (Bonn 1952). Elle comprend 
trois parties ; dans la premiére l’auteur énonce les principes qui 
ont animé son travail ; la seconde étudie la protohistoire du voca- 
lisme roman et la troisiéme est consacrée aux développements 
ultérieurs, qui divergent suivant les aires géographiques. 

L’originalité du livre est évidente, d’une part par rapport a la 
grammaire historique traditionnelle et atomistique qui expose les 
faits sans les relier entre eux, d’autre part par rapport aux études 
diachroniques structurales faites jusqu’ici, toujours monogra- 
phiques. Liidtke, lui, vise 4 décrire d’un point de vue structural le 
développement d’un groupe de langues, unissant ainsi l'étude 
synchronique et l'étude diachronique. 


1. Vue géographiquement, l’évolution d’une langue peut se 
produire dans deux directions : 1° centripéle: une langue déplace, 
absorbe, recouvre une autre langue ; 2° centrifuge: une méme 
langue se différencie et se divise. Le processus centrifuge est déter- 
miné par le systéme lui-méme, il est donc proprement linguistique, 
tandis que le processus centripéte est déterminé par des facteurs 
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sociologiques et historiques, par conséquent extralinguistiques. 
I] n’y a pas d’explication purement linguistique a l’évolution d’une 
langue, il faut toujours tenir présents les facteurs centripétes. 
Les études linguistiques peuvent donc s’ordonner autour de trois 
axes : slructure, espace, temps. La description synchronique fait 
abstraction de l’espace et du temps, la géographie linguistique 
(structurale) du temps, la description diachronique, de l’espace ; 
étude linguistique compléte tient compte des trois axes, c’est la 
‘*‘ diachronische Sprachraumbeschreibung ”’, la description structu- 
rale diachronique géographique qui a pour objet non pas une 
structure isolée mais un domaine linguistique et dont les themes 
sont les suivants : les systemes de phonémes tendent a l’équilibre 
et réagissent en bloc aux facteurs qui peuvent troubler cet équi- 
libre ; le changement phonologique qui a son explication dans un 
systeéme donné tend a se diffuser dans l’espace et a s’introduire 
dans des systémes qui n’offraient pas au premier abord les condi- 
tions nécessaires a sa naissance, causant ainsi des déséquilibres et 
de nouveaux changements ; l’évolution n’est pas une succession 
de synchronies, mais un dynamisme, un vaste engrenage de 
tendances. 


2. Liidtke n’est pas le premier a entreprendre l'étude d’un 
domaine linguistique ; mais alors que von Wartburg, p. ex. (Die 
Ausgliederung...) partait d’un latin vulgaire unique, Litidtke 
observe qu’il n’y a pas des périodes de différenciation dialectale 
alternant avec des périodes d’unité, par effet des facteurs centri- 
pétes, mais continuelle différenciation. I] faut done prendre pour 
point de départ d’une étude du vocalisme roman un latin divisé 
en dialectes sociaux et en dialectes géographiques : la langue de 
la colonisation n’est pas le latin de Rome mais les dialectes latins 
d’Italie ; le style n’est pas le style soutenu, mais celui des soldats, 
colons et fonctionnaires qui participent a la colonisation. Outre le 
mélange de dialectes et de styles, il ne faut pas perdre de vue le 
mélange de couches chronologiques : les soldats et fonctionnaires 
italiens vont et viennent et apportent de nouvelles phases du 
développement qui se poursuit dans la péninsule italique. 


3. L’un des premiers facteurs qui aient mis en branle le systeme 
vocalique latin (a deux classes et trois degrés avec corrélation de 
quantité) a été la monophtongaison de ae en é, avec création d’une 
voyelle longue sans correspondant bref dans le systéme. A ce 
déséquilibre les dialectes italiens méridionaux trouvent plusieurs 
solutions que l’on reconnait dans les autres régions de la Romania : 
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1° conservation du systéme latin par fusion de é et é@ (Sardaigne) ; 
2° fusion de é et é avec fermeture de 6 et @ qui fusionnent avec les 
voyelles correspondantes du 1°? degré ; 3° fusion de é et é avec 
ouverture soit des bréves palatales seulement (Balkans, restes en 
port.) soit de toutes les bréves (zone napolitaine, gallo-roman, 
raetoroman, ibéroroman). Dans certains dialectes du sud de I’ Italie 
et dans certains secteurs de la structure du portugais, on trouve 
des solutions mixtes. 


Les dialectes romans se distinguent suivant le sort qu’ils font 
a la métaphonie (type fermant) qui existait en latin, bien que le 
systéme d’écriture ne l’enregistre pas. On en trouve les restes dans 
toute la Romania a |’exception du nord et de l’ouest de la Sicile, 
de l’extréme sud de la Calabre, et des Pouilles. Le principe de la 
métaphonie est le méme dans toute la Romania et la variété des 
résultats actuels est due a la variété des systémes formés par 
suite de la monophtongaison de ae, au nivellement ou a la chute 
des voyelles finales, etc., qui ont pu transformer la métaphonie de 
type fermant en métaphonie de type ouvrant (Balkans), ou phono- 
logiser les variantes (Portugal). 


Dans la plupart des langues romanes l’accent. est phonologique 
alors qu’en latin il était déterminé par la quantité. La phonolo- 
gisation de l’accent est done liée a la déphonologisation de la 
quantité par les étapes suivantes : renforcement de l’accent — perte 
de l’opposition de quantité dans les syllabes atones et retournement 
de la situation latine : c’est maintenant la quantité de la voyelle 
tonique qui dépend de l’accent — cependant la quantité et accent 
ont dt subsister cote a céte assez longtemps, en particulier dans 
les dissyllabes. Dans certaines langues romanes s’est formée une 
nouvelle corrélation de quantité dont l’apparition est liée a la 
chute des consonnes finales de syllabe et a la suppression de la 
gémination. 


4. Dans la troisiéme partie du livre, Liidtke, utilisant les maté- 
riaux que lui fournissaient les descriptions dialectales, les atlas 
linguistiques, les grammaires historiques, et ceux qu’il a lui-méme 
recueillis au cours de ses enquétes dialectologiques au Portugal et 
en Italie méridionale, dégage les grandes tendances de |’évolution 
postérieure de chaque langue, et leurs centres d’irradiation : en 
Italie mér. p. ex. les innovations (nivellement des postoniques ; 
différenciation des voyelles toniques en syllabe ouverte et en syllabe 
fermée (Silbenkammnormierung); suppression de_ |’opposition 
entre syllabe ouverte et syllabe fermée, par suite de la diphton- 
gaison) s’avancent de |’Adriatique jusqu’a la mer Tyrrhénienne. 
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L’étude du vocalisme du présent des verbes portugais est 
particuliérement intéressante en tant que témoignage du principe 
suivant lequel, dans les contacts entre systémes, la possibilité de 
pénétration est en rapport inverse du degré de structuration des 
différents secteurs du systéme : le présent des verbes fait front a 
l'innovation tandis que les substantifs lachement organisés 
l’adoptent. L’étude du changement u>iti et de sa marche a travers 
la Romania est une illustration particuliérement brillante du 
principe de la diffusion. 

On a malheureusement l’impression que Liidtke domine beaucoup 
mieux les faits portugais et italiens méridionaux dont il a l’expé- 
rience directe. Sa présentation du vocalisme catalan, p. ex., est 
tout a fait erronée. En effet, il pose le systéme suivant : 


4) a € 
0 9 e<al 
u i 


En réalité, e<é est devenu e également aux Baléares; dans 
certaines localités cet e est tout récemment devenu ¢, mais en 
général, {e| n’est qu’une variante positionnelle de /e/ ; par contre, 
a tend a se palataliser en e (cf. Badia Margarit, Gram. hist. cat.). 
En ce qui concerne le dialecte d’Aguaviva de Aragon, il est inexact 
de dire que 2 et « ont fusionné respectivement avec o et e, en réalité 
9 et « se sont diphtongués. 

On peut reprocher a |’auteur d’avoir été parfois avare d’exemples 
concrets, donnant ainsi l’impression de jongler avec les systémes 
dans l’abstrait. Il n’en reste pas moins que sa conscience de la 
complexité des processus et son souci d’éclairer les faits sous tous 
les angles possibles font de son livre une brillante démonstration 
de ce que peut offrir le structuralisme dans le domaine de la 
diachronie. 


Salamanque. Genevieve CORREARD. 


YAKOV MALKIEL, Sludies in lhe Reconstruction of Hispano-Lalin 
Word Families. University of California Publications in 
Linguistics, vol. XI, vi1+223 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1954. 

Ce bel ouvrage se compose de trois monographies 
I. ‘‘ The Romance Progeny of Vulgar Latin (RE)PEDARE and 
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Cognates : Studies in the Reconstruction of the Language of 
Roman Soldiery’’ : REPEDO, -ARE “ retourner, reculer ’’, attesté 
abondamment pendant une période de siécles, doit étre le seul 
représentant ‘‘ visible ’’ d’une famille lexicale largement ramifiée, 
qui aurait vécu dans des strates du langage qui échappent a la 
transmission écrite. Les latinistes sont explicitement ou implici- 
tement d’accord 4 admettre que REPEDO laisse supposer un primitif 
*“pEDO, -ARE ‘‘ marcher, aller a pied ’’. On peut ajouter que, outre 
RE-, d’autres préverbes fréquents, tels que AD-, EX-, SUB-, etc., 
ont dt servir a former des dérivés de *PEDO ; leur absence dans les 
documents écrits ne saurait surprendre, quand on connait le soin 
avec lequel les écrivains soucieux de style évitent l’emploi de 
REPEDO : ‘‘ we are dealing here with a truly plebeian word family, 
one member of which, surreptitiously as it were, penetrated into 
the literary lexicon, at first prior to the consolidation of standards 
of good taste and later as a sequel to their collapse ’’. 

Si la configuration de cette famille ne se laisse guére dessiner a 
partir des seules données latines, celles-ci conférent cependant un 
degré de vraisemblance considérable a la reconstruction qui est 
possible sur la base des données romanes, abondantes surtout dans 
les dialectes de la Péninsule ibérique. 


I]. ‘‘ Hispano-Latin *pepra and *MANIA: History and Prehistory 
of pthuela, despejar, tro(m)pecar, har(r)apo, and mafia”’: La forme 
“MANIA, qui a tendu a remplacer, surtout dans certaines provinces, 
le latin vulgaire MANUA, -AE “ poignée, botte ’’, est A méme d’expli- 
quer, par ‘‘ polarisation lexicale”’ (cf. Lang, vol. 27, 1951, pp. 485- 
518), la formation, a partir de PEDE, de *PpEDIA “ chaine pour les 
pieds ”’ qu’on suppose étre |’intermédiaire entre PEs, PEDIS et 
espagnol pihuela “ courroie qu’on attache aux pieds du faucon; 
entrave, obstacle ’’. Cette forme *pEDIA a connu une fortune trés 
différente de celle de *MANIA : tandis que *PEDIA se perpétuait 
dans une abondante descendance, *MANIA était finalement confinée 
a de petites zones conservatrices de la Péninsule. Une des causes 
en serait l’apparition de son homonyme *MANIA “ dextérité, 
adresse ’’ (>esp. mafia ‘ habileté, ruse’), qui aurait été dérivé 
directement de MANUus, -Us ‘“‘main”’ par analogie avec ASTUT-1A, 
SOLLERT-IA, etc., eb non pas de MANUA comme on I’a supposé. 

La contamination de +PEDIA avec INTERPEDIRE explique le 
“INTERPEDIARE reconstruit comme base de l’esp. fropezar ‘“ trébu- 
cher”’ (cf. IMPEDIRE...IMPEDICARE par contamination avec PEDICA): 
on ne voit pas, si ce n’est par cette interférence, pourquoi la 
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terminaison -IARE, productive en latin vulgaire seulement a 
partir de participes forts (“CAPTIARE, etc.), se serait substituée a 
-iInE. Dans l’histoire qui conduit de l’anc. esp. entrepegar, reflet 
fidéle de la base *INTERPEDIARE, jusqu’au moderne fropezar, les 
événements décisifs sont, d’abord, la labialisation de la voyelle 
intertonique, qui produit la variante enlropecar (cf. entremelerse 
enlrometerse) et trouble l’analyse du mot ; ensuite, la contami- 
nation avec la famille de TRUMPA « trompette ’’, d’origine germa- 
nique, qui produit les variantes avec nasale adventice (enlrompecar, 
eslrompegar, trompegar) et contribue a laphérése de en-. 


? 


Despejar esp. ‘‘ déblayer’’, port. ‘‘ vider ’’; despejo esp. “ aise, 
vivacité, arrogance ’’, port. ‘‘ vidange’’, etc., constitueraient la 
troisiéme grande branche de la famille de |’ibéro-roman *PED1IA. 
Ces formes seraient originaires des dialectes occidentaux, d’ou elles 
se seraient propagées vers l’est : en témoigneraient leur absence 
des textes espagnols anciens, le traitement de [dj], la predominance 
des variantes sémantiques primaires en portugais et des variantes 
secondaires en espagnol, etc. Il est plus difficile d’expliquer leur 
introduction dans les dialectes centraux; le lusitanisme esp. 
chubasco “ averse’ pourrait contribuer 4 l’explication si l’on part 
de la trés fréquente expression météorologique cielo despejado 
‘ciel sans nuages ”’. 

Parmi les nombreux composés de *PEDIA, *FERROPEDIA se con- 
tinue dans l’anc. esp. ferropea, asturien farrapea ‘“‘ anneau de fer 
mis autour du cou (des criminels) ”’ ; il ne serait pas trop difficile 
de classer le trés controversé esp. harapo, port. farrapo “ lambeau, 
loque ’’ et ses variantes comme des formations régressives de 
ferropea, farrapea. 


III. ‘‘ The Coalescence of EXPEDIRE and PETERE in Ibero- 
Romance ’”’: L’examen détaillé des textes anciens montre que 
esp. despedir(se) ‘‘ dire adieu, prendre congé’”’, anc. esp. espe- 
dir(se), procédent de EXPEDIRE et non pas de EXPETERE comme 
on l’a soutenu. La contamination avec *PETIRE, forme qui au 
moment de la désintégration de |’Empire a di étre plus fréquente, 
dans le latin familier, que le classique PETERE, n’est pas cependant 
exclue. Elle a di se produire vers la fin du premier millénaire, 
lorsque EXPEDIRE se prononcait [espedir®] et *PETIRE [pedir®], 
avec |d]| occlusif <[t] intervocalique. Dans les dialectes de l’ouest, 
la chute précoce de [6] aurait empéché la contamination ; dans 
les dialectes centraux elle se serait limitée d’abord a certains 
signifiés qui s’y prétaient, mais, généralisée, elle aurait finalement 
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modifié le cours de l’évolution de ce mot. Le port. (dJespir et 
l’anc. esp. empeecer, anc. Riojano empedecer <1IMPEDIRE permettent 
de réaliser ce qu’aurait pu étre le descendant castillan de EXPEDIRE 
sans l’interférence de *PETIRE. 

Dans l’ouest, la forme vernaculaire (d)espir prit le sens de 
déshabiller ’’. Lors de l’expansion du royaume Asturo-Léonnais, 
la forme centrale (d)espedir se serait répandue vers l’ouest comme 
un terme du vocabulaire féodal signifiant d’abord ‘“‘ demander 
congé ’’ et plus tard “‘ prendre congé, dire adieu’”’; (djespir et 
(d)espedir étant donc sémantiquement assez éloignés, ils ont pu 
coexister sans conflit. 


ee 


L’unité du livre résulte surtout du fait que dans ses trois sections 
l’auteur se propose de montrer les avantages que peut offrir a 
l’étymologiste l'étude de l’ensemble d’une famille lexicale. Comme 
la généralité des travaux de Malkiel, celui-ci intéressera donc le 
lecteur non seulement a cause des nombreux problémes concrets 
qu'il aborde, mais aussi a cause de la méthode qu’il illustre. 


CNRS, Paris. L. J. Prieto. 


Max Leopotp WaGner, Dizionario elimologico sardo, dispensa? 
(a-ammaudinare ). Sammlung romanischer Elementar- und 
Handbiicher. 80 pp. Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1957. 


Ce dictionnaire, dont le premier fascicule vient de paraitre, 
peut étre considéré comme le couronnement des travaux bien 
connus que l’auteur a consacrés depuis cinquante ans a la langue 
sarde. C’était bien a lui d’entreprendre cette difficile tache que 
personne ne saurait mener a bien sans l’exceptionnelle compétence 
qui est la sienne. 

Les problémes que pose la préparation d’un dictionnaire étymo- 
logique du sarde sont loin d’étre les mémes que s’il s’agissait d’une 
des grandes langues romanes et M. Wagner en a souligné les 
particularités dans la préface qui constitue une excellente intro- 
duction a la lexicographie sarde. Il faut distinguer tout d’abord 
d’une part les éléments que les parlers sardes ont hérités du latin, 
d’autre part les mots, souvent difficiles 4 reconnaitre, d’origine 
italienne (y compris les dialectes) et espagnole (castillane ou 
catalane) qui y fourmillent. On doit encore essayer de dissocier 
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ces deux derniéres couches, ce qui n’est pas toujours aisé méme 
pour un hispanisant aussi distingué que M. Wagner. Quand les 
sons n’y suffisent pas, il faut faire appel 4 la sémantique et a la 
géographie linguistique. C’est ainsi qu’il attribue une origine 
italienne a log. sept. alenare “‘ respirer ’’, tandis que le synonyme 
alidare serait le terme traditionnel. Le log. sept. affiandzare 
“coprire, protegere, etc.’’, qu'il fait venir de v. it. fidanzare, 
pourrait tout aussi bien, quant aux sons et au sens, remonter a 
esp. afianzar. 

Reste a parler des éléments prélatins, l’une des sources de 
l'intérét que de tout temps a inspiré le sarde. L’auteur déclare 
dans la préface qu'il s’est imposé a ce sujet ‘“‘ una certa riserva”’. 
On en peut voir la preuve dans ce premier fascicule s. v. alase 
‘‘houx, etc. ’’, dont il se borne a constater l’origine préromane et 
le caractére probablement suffixal de la finale. 

Le nouveau DES, a en juger par ce premier fascicule, se distingue 
nettement a deux égards de la plupart de ses congénéres. Tout 
d’abord par la sobriété. Il s’agit, certes, comme le veut |l’auteur, 
d’un dictionnaire critique : il contient des indications trés précises 
sur l’authenticité des mots, attestations anciennes, variantes 
modernes et leur diffusion dans |’espace ; il ne manque pas non plus 
de signaler si les mots sont encore en usage ou tombés en désuétude. 
Tout ceci, méme borné aux dialectes proprement sardes (logou- 
dorien, campidanien et parlers centraux), exige de l’espace, mais 
une sage distribution a rendu possible l’accumulation d’un grand 
nombre de données dans des limites trés restreintes. D’ailleurs 
M. Wagner a mis de coté les ‘‘ cultismes ”’ dont l’étude serait ici 
encombrante sans profit visible et des fréquents renvois a sa 
Laullehre lui ont épargné des redites au sujet des changements 
des sons. 

D’autre part, le dictionnaire n’est pas exhaustif. Je veux dire 
qu'il ne fait pas état de toutes les possibilités d’explication étymo- 
logique ou, si l’on veut, que l’auteur ne s’est pas laissé entrainer 
dans des chemins qui le plus souvent ne ménent nulle part. L’indi- 
cation ‘‘ Et. ?”’ se trouve un peu partout. 

Les fautes d’impression y sont rares et faciles a corriger (voir 
alkéva). Il semble qu’on ait oublié de mettre a sa place l'article 
alligere, dont on fait mention s.v. allum(m)are. On pourrait 
ajouter qu’il n’est pas tout a fait exact que l’esp. amagar ne signifie 
que « menacer » (s.v. am(m )egare). 


L. MICHELENA. 
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N. Lanovary, La diffusion des langues anciennes du Proche-Orient. 
Leurs relations avec le basque, le dravidien et les parlers indo- 
européens primilifs. 372 pp. Berne : Editions Francke, 1957. 


M. Lahovary arrive dans ce livre, avec un matériel accru, aux 
vieilles conclusions : basque et dravidien seraient des langues 
apparentées au sein d’une vaste famille linguistique, celle des 
anciennes langues du Proche-Orient (lato sensu ), dont le vocabulaire 
serait également commun en grande partie avec les langues chamito- 
sémitiques et certaines langues indo-européennes. 

Ce sont les arguments d’ordre linguistique qui priment dans cet 
ouvrage, ce qui est normal attendu qu’il s’agit de démontrer une 
thése linguistique. On y fait done de la comparaison. Mais compa- 
raison n’est pas un terme univoque. Dans certains domaines culti- 
vés de longue date — mais, en somme, assez rétrécis — elle est 
soumise a des régles trés sévéres : rigueur philologique, attention 
aux correspondances phonétiques, connaissance approfondie de 
histoire des mots comparés y sont des conditions indispensables. 
I] n’en est rien dans ces vagues espaces ou |’astérisque est inconnu 
ou du moins peu apprécié. Surtout quand on est pressé et qu’on 
veut briler les étapes qui ont permis ailleurs aux études linguis- 
tiques d’arriver a leur état actuel. 


On semble aussi penser dans ce genre de travaux, et celui de 
M. Lahovary n’est pas une exception, que la décision doit toujours 
étre favorable aux bataillons les plus nombreux. On ne saurait 
cependant s’étonner du nombre des rapprochements proposés 
quand on songe que l’auteur, pour en augmenter la foule, peut 
faire appel aux langues, mortes ou vivantes, les plus diverses 
(dravidiennes, caucasiques, africaines, chamito-sémitiques, indo- 
européennes, « méditerranéennes » et j’en passe), des Indes jusqu’au 
détroit de Gibraltar. On ne se doute pas, a ce qu’il semble, que, 
ce faisant, on dte a la méthode comparative toute raison d’étre. 
Ce qui est étonnant c’est que le comparatiste n’ait pas trouvé dans 
ce pullulement de formes, qu’il ne prend presque jamais soin de 
ramener a l’unité d’un prototype restitué, de quoi doubler ou 
décupler le nombre des rapprochements. Il ne serait pas aisé non 
plus de contréler les mots rapprochés, puisés a des sources assez 
suspectes, étant donné que méme un linguiste expert n’arriverait 
qu’a grand-peine a situer sur une carte les langues et dialectes 
comparés. 


Il s’agit au fond du probléme, trés exactement posé par 
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M. G. H. Fairbanks dans IJ AL 21, 116 ss., des mots qui se ressem- 
blent sans étre apparentés et des mots apparentés qui ne se res- 
semblent pas. M. Lahovary, 4 mon avis, penche du cété de la 
ressemblance. ‘“ Il faut aussi avoir un certain flair, écrit-il a la 
page 136, pour distinguer ce qui peut déceler un air de famille, sans 
se laisser enfermer dans un systéme de déterminations gramma- 
ticales ou phonétiques trop rigoureusement précises ’’. Pour les 
langues i.-e. ce penchant se révéle sit6t que |’auteur se résout a 
faire la sourde oreille aux sages conseils de M. Pokorny et rapproche 
par exemple lat. lueor de gr. théa, allem. sehen, v. irl. suil (p. 144, 
num. 47) ou affirme que le groupe de lat. ferd et celui de lat. uir, 
d’ot' viendrait l’esp. varén, ne sont que des variantes trés proches 
«du méme théme » (p. 164 s.). 

Il faut ajouter que M. Lahovary a su présenter sa thése d’une 
facon trés claire. L’introduction du livre, fort intelligemment 
écrite, est consacrée 4 montrer, par les résultats des recherches 
préhistoriques, archéologiques et anthropologiques, que le Proche- 
Orient a été le seul centre de diffusion, en ce qui concerne la race 
blanche, des civilisations néolithiques et de celles des premiers Ages 
du métal. 


L. MICHELENA. 


Ernst Letsi1, Das Heulige Englisch. 228 pp. Heidelberg : Carl 
Winter, 1955. 


This is stimulating reading all the way, and not only for the 
German learner of English. There are no practice-exercises, for 
it is not a textbook, but a description remarkably concise and 
thorough, in which scholars, too, will find food for thought. Rich 
as English is in vocabulary, German by comparison often |sic] 
has a Latin and a German word to distinguish between meanings 
both covered by a single English word, as in object: Objekt/ 
Gegenstand, and frequency: Frequenz/Hdufigkeit (49). 

§7 describes The Effects of Sound-Changes on Grammar and 
Vocabulary, how for example the earlier loss of unstressed syllables 
has led to loss of case, person, number, and gender distinctions. 
Cf. also Word 11.491 (1955). Now, words for people and animals 
apply to either sex, save only a few pairs like uncle, aunt, cock, hen. 
The title of the novel ‘“‘Lady into Fox’”’ could not properly have 
been ‘‘Lady into Vixen’’ (144). 
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The author wisely distinguishes the transitive from the intran- 
sitive even among two-word verbs : The wind blew my hat off v.My 
hat blew off (157). The reader should also be warned that the 
transitive ones fall arbitrarily into two classes, those where the 
object is obliged to follow the preposition (The vole cul across 
partly lines) and those where it may precede it (He picked a film 
out or He picked out a film). 


§18, on compounds, is gratifyingly full. One welcomes the 
forthright labelling of the two-word verb as a compound (105). 
Progressive verb-tenses are discussed here, since compounds 
often overspill the limits of a single word. The evidence that 
hyphenation provides ought to be treated with less respect; it is 
usually evidence only of the printer’s style-sheet. Agreed that 
suffixes can follow the compound as a whole, as in gel-al-able (107) 
and all good old men’s (108), how does this last pass muster as a 
compound? It would be a long step forward if we could agree 
to discriminate between the compound, which must have a meaning 
not equal to the sum of the parts (105), and merely the syntactic 
sequence, whose meaning is totally inferrable from the elements. 
It is exactly this non-inferrable meaning that distinguishes (31) 
the true (= idiomatic) compound blackbird from the syntactic 
sequence black bird, which means nothing more than a bird to 
which blackness is attributed by the syntactic device of preposing 
the adjective. 


“The question whether a compound embodies one concept or 
two” (106) puts the author on dangerous ground. Forsooth! 
Were concepts inscribed on the Tablets of Sinai as sacred, neither 
to be altered nor added to nor subtracted from, thus precluding 
all discoveries like circulation of the blood, electricity, and phoneme? 
—As if concepts, like chemical elements, exist ready-made but 
hidden, waiting only to be ‘‘isolated’”’ and used? Far from God- 
given, they are literally no more than a language-community’s 
arbitrary coinage for transacting thought. Once constructed 
(laboriously, one might add), they are defined arbitrarily (= lin- 
guistically) as units; and not only the morphology but the meaning, 
of an abstraction in particular, is a “‘construct’’ which can be 
analyzed into many component attributes related to each other in 
certain relationships (themselves concepts). 


There is an especially clear chapter on levels of usage, standard 
and other: ‘‘Upon closer inspection, it appears that by no means all 
educated speakers speak alike, that a uniform standard is therefore 
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an ideal, fundamentally a norm to which one merely approxi- 
mates, to which one does not correspond identically” (160). 
The author is demonstrably up-to-date: “Slang expressions like 
ripping and corking, which one finds in relatively recent comedies 
(Maugham) and stories (K. Mansfield) are already hopelessly out- 
of-date”’ (192). 


The sections on English outside England are condensed but 
incisive, e.g. Scots (183 ff.) and Canadian (211). The description 
of Australian, however, would have benefited from A. G. Mitchell’s 
The Pronunciation of English in Australia (1947). Leisi is firmly 
convinced that there is no separate American language, that 
“one could speak with equal aptness for an ‘Austrian language’”’ 
(194). [Applause!} Most major divisions of American are exem- 
plified at length, but what about the New York type, with its ten 
million unmistakable speakers? 


The American for pram is not baby car, but baby carriage (198). 
Galore (183) is not exclusively Celtic. Chinee and Porlugee (93) 
are old-fashioned, verging on the archaic. ist (110, last line but 
two) should read is. Staccato speech (184) is not characteristic 
of all Scots, but primarily Glaswegian. Finally, of course, the 
Publications of the English Place-Name Society began in 1924, 
not 1934 (186), but then, even such an accurate book can be 
expected to have its corrigenda. 


Universily College, London. GEORGE 8. WALDO. 


JOHANNES ANGERE, Jukagirisch-Deulsches Worlerbuch. Zusam- 
mengestellt auf Grund der Texte von W. Jochelson. xXvi1+271 pp. 
Stockholm: Almqvist Wiksell (ef: Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz), 1957. 


La langue youkaghire est connue depuis le xvur® siécle, mais 
M. Angere est le premier qui nous en ait donné un dictionnaire. 
Si l’on considére qu’il s’agit d’une langue qui n’est parlée que par 
quelques centaines de personnes qui se russifieront avant la fin 
du siécle, le compilateur doit étre doublement loué pour son entre- 
prise. 

La plus grande partie des matériaux qui constituent le diction- 
naire proprement dit (1-257) est tirée des ouvrages de Vladimir 
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Jochelson (1855-1940) ,1 et surtout de ses recueils de textes de 1898 
et 1900. Un plus petit nombre (‘‘auch eine ganze Reihe’’) de mots 
provient de la grammaire et de la célébre ceuvre ethnographique 
de Jochelson. En outre, on nous dit que nous y rencontrons environ 
200 mots tchouvanes et omoks (dialectes du youkaghir, maintenant 
disparus), provenant d’une publication russe de l’année 1841?. 


En général, chaque mot tiré des recueils de textes est illustré 
par une citation youkaghire qui est traduite en allemand. Les mots 
provenant des ouvrages en langue anglaise de Jochelson sont munis 
de leur traduction originale en anglais. Une section, intitulée 
Index (260-71), constitue un registre allemand-youkaghir, bien que 
les traductions des termes youkaghirs tirés des ouvrages anglais 
(1905, 1926) ne s’y trouvent ni en anglais, ni en allemand. 

Une autre section, Zur Transkriplion und Zeichenerkldrung 
(xv-xvi1) ot les sons du youkaghir sont rapprochés de ceux de 
allemand, de l’anglais, et du russe, est rédigée servilement d’aprés 
les sources et ne montre aucune curiosité ou fantaisie phonolo- 
giques*. Bornons-nous a remarquer que |l’usage du dictionnaire 
convaincra le lecteur que les problémes des oppositions e:6:o, 
n:d,l:4,d: n: z (= |dz]), et voyelle bréve : longue, ainsi que la 
question de l’accent doivent étre reposés. 

Dans la préface (v-xiv), on nous présente péle-méle les Youka- 
ghirs, l’histoire des peuples, la parenté linguistique comme distincte 
de la parenté raciale, une digression polémique, des platitudes 
concernant certaines racines qu’ont en commun l’indo-européen, 
les langues ouraliennes, tchouktches, et le youkaghir... A cette 
occasion on nous gratifie d’une espéce d’esquisse grammaticale du 
youkaghir, formulée négativement, a savoir d’une liste de tout ce 
que le youkaghir ne posséde pas: |’adjectif, opposition entre le 
présent et le passé, le genre grammatical, |’article, l’hypotaxe, les 
conjonctions, et le verbe avoir. Le probléme de ce verbe nous 


1 Obrazcy..., St. Pétersbourg, 1898; Malterialy..., St. P., 1900. Essay on the 
Grammar..., New York, 1905; The Yukaghir..., N. Y., 1926. 

* M. Olivier Tailleur, qui depuis dix ans s’occupe de la compilation d’un lexique 
youkaghir d’aprés toutes les sources existantes, m’informe qu’il n’a pas trouvé 110 mots 
omoks connus d’aprés l’ceuvre de 1841 dans le Wérlerbuch. Des échantillons que j'ai 
prélevés confirment cette affirmation. 

* Par exemple, « b, p sind aspiriert. Die Laute v und? fehlen. Zwischen zwei Vokalen 
ahnelt b sehr stark einem v. v ist dem englischen w ahnlich und ist in dem nérdlichen 
Dialekt des Jukagirischen zu héren » (xv). — A ce propos on mentionne aussi le fait 
intéressant que youk. [dz] des femmes et des enfants correspond a un [dz] des hommes ; 
de méme [ts] : [t5], [S] : [tS]; voir aussi R. Jakobson, Les Langues du Monde?. 
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améne a la syntaxe, ou nous jetons un dernier coup d’ceil sur la 
possibilité d’une parenté des quatre groupes susdits, ce qui nous 
conduit a l’instabilité de la structure des langues, a savoir, l’absence 
du genre en persan moderne et le probléme du genre en indo- 
européen. Tout s’évapore a la p. xIv, ol nous apprenons que peut 
exister une proposition a sujet elliptique. 


R. AUSTERLITZ. 
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